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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS.*—IT. 


EYESIGHT. 


Tue following paper is a continuation of the subject of 
Child Study as pursued by the Teachers’ Association of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf during the school term of 
1901-02, the first paper on the subject having appeared in 
the Annals for September, 1902. 

In a study of the physical characteristics of children, as 
to their bearing upon mental and moral development, no 
topic exceeds in practical importance that of eyesight. 
Especially does this hold good in the case of the deaf. 
Handicapped as they are by the loss of hearing, their hopes 
for education, success, and happiness depend doubly upon 
the eye. It has been noted that, as a rule, the blind would 
rather be blind than deaf, while the deaf are unanimous in 
preferring their own state to that of the blind. It is un- 
doubtedly true that so far as mere intellectual development 
goes, hearing is a more important sense than sight. But 
when we consider all the pleasures enjoyed through sight, 
the greater possibility of independence, and the more nu- 
merous paths of activity open to those who can see, there 
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is little doubt that thinking people, by a large majority, 
if inexorably compelled to choose, would prefer to lose 
hearing rather than sight. 

Scientists tell us that the eyesight of the human race is 
deteriorating—one of the results, if not one of the evils, of 
civilization. The impure air, dust, smoke, and gases of 
large cities, the insufficient light of many tenements, with 
the too intense artificial lights, all contribute to this dete- 
rioration. The close confinement of children to the school- 
room for several hours a day, and the tendency to add to 
the number of studies, making it necessary for many chil- 
dren to study at home evenings in order to keep up with 
their classes, are also detrimental to the eyesight. 

Therefore a line of Child Study relating to the eyesight 
of deaf children, with the view of applying the results to 
practical purpose, ought to be productive of good, and it 
was with this object in mind that our teachers took up the 
subject. 

The Standing Committee on Child Study, consisting of 
four members, representing the advanced, the interme- 
diate, the primary, and the industrial departments of the 
school, prepared the following suggestive outline to guide 
the teachers in their study of the subject: 


The teachers are requested to make the following tests, 
and to note carefully the results: 

I. Test of near-, and far-sightedness with card of printed 
letters. Begin the test in each case with the pupil 25 feet 
from the card, and advance him or her until all the letters 
can be named. Record the distance in each case. Test 
the pupils separately, and try to arrange it so that the other 
pupils may not study the card and memorize the letters be- 
fore their turn comes. 

Supplementary test for intermediate and advanced 
classes: Take the pupils to the chapel, and test them in 
reading writing on the blackboard from the rear of the 
room, and at different angles. 
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II. Test eyesight in reading finger-spelling. 1st. Rapid 
spelling; 2d. Long-distance spelling, the latter in the chapel. 

III. Test quickness of eyesight. Collect ten articles 
whose names are known to the pupils. Cover them up. 
Gather the class around. Uncover the collection of articles 
while you count five. Cover them again, and have the 
pupils write the names of all they can remember. 

IV. Test in distinguishing colors, to see if there are any 
cases of color-blindness. Colors will be provided by the 
committee. 


In all the above tests, note the color of the eyes, in order 
to determine if color bears any relation to excellence or 
deficiency of eyesight. 


SUGGESTIONS AND QUERIES. 


1. Observe if there is any marked difference in the man- 
ner of holding the book or slate, and the distance at w hich 
it held from the eye. 

Should not an effort be made to correct the habit some 
“ai have of looking diagonally on slate or paper when 
writing? 

3. Is it poor eyesight or mental deficiency that makes 
some pupils so slow in reading finger-spelling? In the 
cases of pupils who so often ask to have a question repeated, 
is the fault in the outward eye or in the ‘‘ mind’s eye?”’ 

4. Note any peculiarities in the size, shape, slant, color, 
etc., of the eye, and the relation they bear, if any, to the 
mental status of the pupils. 

5. Note if pupils slow in vision, as shown by Tests I and 
II, are correspondingly slow in mind, as shown in school 
work. 

6. Note if short-sightedness is accompanied by a bulg- 
ing eye. Also if a bulging eye is accompanied by great 
linguistic ability. 

7. Note cases, if any, in which pupils are able to see 
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some things, but not others, as people sometimes hear cer- 
tain sounds, but not others. 

8. Note cases in which defective eyesight retards the 
progress of pupils. 

9. Note any additional facts showing relation between 
eyesight and scholarship. 

10. If you have now, or have had, any cases of abnormal 
eyesight, state any matters of interest that you have ob- 
served that would indicate relation between the eyesight 
and scholarship. 


SUBJECTS FOR THOUGHT. 


1. Light in the schoolrooms. Direction from which it 
comes; sufficiency or insufficiency. 

2. Cloudy days. Adapting work so as to relieve the eyes. 

3. Attitude of pupils at desks, 7. e., a bent and cramped 
attitude retards the free circulation of the blood between 
head and body. 

4. More use of the blackboards and less of hand-slates 
and paper, in order to relieve. the eyes. 

5. Importance of ventilation. Effect of impure air on 
the eyes. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


GENERAL. 


1. Note any relation between color of the eye and ex- 
cellence of eyesight. 

2. Note the nearness of the worker’s eye to the work on 
hand. Has this any relation to excellence of work? 

3. Are pupils with poor eyesight usually poor workers? 

4. Note any cases in which some defect in eyesight seems 
to interfere with ability to do good work. 

5. Note any other circumstances that may have come 
under your observation, showing relationship between 
eyesight and working ability. 
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SPECIAL. 


1. The Sewing Rooms: 
Ability to thread a needle. 
Matching colors and patterns. 
Judging quality of cloth by sight. 
Ability to copy figures in fancy work. 
Taste in outlines and designs. 
Ability to sew a straight seam. 


2. The Printing Office: - 
Ability to detect errors in proofs. 
Judging form by the eye. 
Good taste in job work. 
Accuracy in alignment. 


3. The Shoe Shop: 
Judging leather by sight. 
Sewing straight seams. 
Judging as to form and symmetry. 

4. The Carpenter Shop and Sloyd Room: 
Matching or selecting woods by sight. 
Measuring by the eye. 

Free-hand drawing of designs. 
Good judgment in outline and proportion. 


Art DEPARTMENT. 


1. Consider such of the preceding questions and sugges- 
tions as may bear any relation to the work of the Art De- 
partment, and add others that may have come to your 
notice. 

2. Does near-sightedness interfere with excellence in art 
work? 

3. Find out if your best art pupils rank high in the class- 
room and work-room. 


In addition to this, blank forms were prepared for record 
of the various tests suggested. One of the forms, as ulti- 
mately filled out and handed in to the Committee, is given 
below, in the hope that it will convey to the readers of the 
Annals a clearer idea of the scope of the study than could 
be given in a word description: 
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In order to secure uniformity, and in that way make the 
tests more conclusive when summing them up in search of 
facts and conclusions, all were conducted under the per- 
sonal supervision of the member of the Committee repre- 
senting each department of the school. 

The data’ and comments that follow apply only to the 
advanced and intermediate departments of the school. 
lor one reason, the tests relating to the primary department 
have been mislaid and cannot be found; also some of the 
tests outlined above were inapplicable to the youngest | 
pupils, while others could hardly be considered conclusive, 
on account of doubt as to whether some pupils understood 
what was wanted of them in the tests. It may be stated, 
however, that nothing radically different was demonstrated 
in the primary tests from what the more advanced tests 
showed. 

The following card of letters was used in Test I*: 


*The letters of the first line of the card are printed in the Aomabe 
from a heavier type than in the copy used in the Minnesota School, 
and the letters in all the lines stand nearer to one another.—E. A. F. 
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ABCXUZ 


NUVACR 
S AV U N 


aA Y O 


N P Z 


A c Vv 


In making the test it was found sufficient to have each 
pupil read the letters in the first and last lines only, to 
which the “‘large’’ and ‘‘small’’ in the chart refer. The 
figures in the three columns under Test I represent the 
distance in feet at which the pupil read what was re- 
quired. Pupils who wore glasses were tested both with 
and without them. The pupils were tested one at a time, 
and care was taken that the other pupils of the class should 
not be in a position to memorize the letters on the card 
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while awaiting their turn. In a few instances, “smart’’ 
pupils would step up to the 40-foot mark and rattle off 
A, B, C, D, E, F, as the first line. They were informed 
that they were seeing with their mind’s eye rather than 
with the real optic, and were then a little less confident. 

The long-distance writing test consisted of unfamiliar 
sentences written on the chapel blackboard in hand- 
writing of ordinary size. The pupils were ranged along 
the back wall of the chapel, at a distance of about fifty-two 
feet from the blackboard, and were asked to repeat what was 
written, each one privately, to the person :onducting the 
test. 

The test in reading rapid finger-spelling consisted of ten 
statements spelled rapidly to the class by the teacher, and 
written down, one after another, by the pupils. The 
figures under this head on the chart represent the per cent. 
of sentences entirely correct. 

The test in reading finger-spelling at a distance was con- 
ducted in the chapel, diagonally across the room from 
opposite corners, a distance of about 100 feet. 

In both the finger-spelling tests, the teacher of the class 
was allowed to do the spelling, on the ground that it would 
be fairer to the pupils, as they were accustomed to the 
spelling of their teacher. 

Test III, ‘‘Number of Objects,” is explained in the 
outline given on a preceding page. The objects, while 
small, were simple, so that the pupils might not stumble on 
the names. As the test was to be simply one of quickness 
of perception and memory, a correct picture of an object 
was accepted in lieu of a name, when the pupil recognized 
and remembered an object but did not know its name. 
The figures under this head indicate the number of ob- 
jects perceived and named by each pupil. 

The test for color blindness was made with two sets of 
twenty-four different shades. The colors were given to 
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the pupil in confusion, and he was required to match the 
different shades. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The tests embody ten classes, containing 135 pupils. 

Of these, 75 appear to have normal sight, 19 above 
normal, and 41 short. 

Those are classed as normal who can read the large 
letters on the card at a distance of 25 to 35 feet, and the 
small, 3 or 4 feet. 

The color of the 135 pairs of eyes is as follows: Blue, 
59; brown, 36; grey, 33; hazel, 6; unlike, grey and 
hazel, 1. 

Of the 75 with normal eyesight, 30 have blue eyes; 21, 
brown; 20, grey; hazel, 4. 

Of the 19 with more than normal eyesight, 6 have blue 
eyes; 9, brown; 3, grey; hazel, 1. 

Of the 41 with short sight, 24 have blue eyes; 5, brown; 
11, grey; hazel, 1. 

Among the 41 short-sighted pupils, 19 are very short- 
sighted, and are divided as follows: Blue eyes, 11; brown, 
1; grey, 6; hazel, 1. 

Several of the teachers had been under the impression 
that imperfect sight was more common among people with 
brown eyes than with those of other colors. These tests, 
so far as they go, prove exactly the contrary. 

The long-distance writing and spelling tests showed that 
very few of the 135 pupils could not read ordinary black- 
board writing from the back wall of the chapel, and fully 
two-thirds of them could read distinct finger-spelling at a 
distance of 100 feet. It is possible that a number of pupils 
could somewhat exceed this 100-foot limit, but it was as 
great a distance as we could find within doors in favorable 
light. 

The pupils of the oral classes were exempted from the 
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rapid spelling test on the ground that they are not so familiar 
with finger-spelling as manual pupils. This left 95 pupils to 
undergo the test. Sixteen of these scored 100 per cent. 

Color of eyes and excellence of sight seem to play no part 
in this test. Four of the 16 are very short-sighted. 

Scholarship, however, seems to have a decided bearing 
on the results, inasmuch as 11 of the 16 rank A (excellent) ; 
5 B (medium); and not one C (poor). 

In this same test 38 other pupils scored between 90 and 
100 per cent. Seventeen of these rank A; 13, B; 8, C. 

Of the 15 pupils who made a very poor showing in the 
same test, 8 are poor scholars, 5 are medium, and 2 ex- 
cellent. 

The conclusion seems to be, therefore, that the ability 
to read rapid finger-spelling is more a mental than an 
optical power. ° 

In the test for naming objects at sight, 5 pupils were 
perfect. Three of these have sight above normal, and 
2 normal. In scholarship 3 rank A; 2 B. 

Seventy-three of the pupils in this test named from 7 
to 9 of the objects correctly. Of these, 55 have normal 
or above normal sight. Most of them rank A and B in 
scholarship, with A leading. The poorest in this test were 
mostly short-sighted and in rank of C_ scholarship. 

It seems to be demonstrated that in tests calling for 
quickness of perception, mental ability is a greater factor 
than excellence of eyesight. 

In the color test, only 14 out of 135 pupils made any 
mistakes in matching colors, and these were slight, mostly 
ingrey shades. No evidence of color-blindness was brought 
out by these tests. 

Among the 41 short-sighted pupils, 14 rank A in scholar- 
ship; 17 B; and only 10 C. Therefore, it appears that 
short-sightedness is not, as a rule, accompanied by mental 
deficiency. 
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Some PRaAcTICAL RESULTS OF THE TESTS. 


While the tests were being made, three or four cases 
were found where pupils were wearing glasses, but they 
could see as well without them. In most of these cases the 
glasses had been provided at home. As a result of the 
tests, these pupils have discarded their glasses, and get 
along all right without them. One case was especially 
marked. A young girl was wearing glasses who could 
actually see better without them, and every test showed 
that her eyesight was normal. It appeared that some 
time ago she complained of pain in her eyes, and her 
home friends provided her with glasses, whether or not 
by expert advice is not known. But she no longer wears 
the glasses, and has no trouble with her eyes. 

Five cases were found of pupils wearing glasses on account 
of short-sightedness. The glasses, however, were of no 
benefit at all, as they could see as well, or rather as ill, 
without them. A change of glasses seemed to be impera- 
tive in these cases. 

One girl was exceedingly short-sighted. She wore no 
glasses, though she had a pair put away. She was asked 
to get them and put them on. They greatly improved her 
sight. She was earnestly admonished by the teacher con- 
ducting the test to wear her glasses continually. Her only 
reason for discarding them seemed to be that they did not 
look well. 

One of the brightest girls in the school could read the 
large letters on the card only at the distance at which nor- 
mal eyes could read the smallest ones. She had never 
had glasses. The need for treatment in this case seemed 
especially urgent. 

Superintendent Tate was an interested listener at this 
meeting of the Teachers’ Association. Before adjourn- 
ment he requested the members of the Committee to 
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hand him the names of all the pupils whom the tests showed 
to be so short-sighted as to suggest the need of glasses. 
About forty names were given him. These pupils were 
all carefully examined by our oculist, and such as could 
be benefited by glasses were provided with them. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND ART DEPARTMENTS. 


The art teacher had nothing in particular to report, 
except that, as a rule, the best art pupils stood well in 
the classroom. 

The instructor in sloyd, who was the member of the 
Committee representing the industrial department, made 
a report for all the trades. He had found no relation be- 
tween color of eyes and excellence of work. The work of 
near-sighted pupils is usually below the average. Pupils 
with poor eyesight are not necessarily slow in their work 
but they are not so neat or observant of details as others. 
As a general thing, far-sighted pupils are more restless and 
less attentive to their work than others. He ascribes this 
to the fact that they see too many things that distract 
their attention. 

The instructress in sewing was of the opinion that such 
faults as she had noticed among the girls were due rather 
to carelessness and inattention than to difference in eye- 
sight. 

The instructor in shoe-making thought practice and 
experience had more to do with the work in his depart- 
ment than mere eyesight. 

The instructor in carpentry said that good eyes were 
necessary, in addition to experience, in matching and 
selecting woods, measuring by the eye, and in free-hand 
drawing and designing. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE TESTs. 


Some schools for the deaf have an expert oculist in their 
employ, and such as have not should have. But one ex- 
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amination of pupils, usually at the beginning of their school 
course, should not suffice. Oculists are as liable to err 
as other people. When the oculist has a large number 
of pupils to test, he can hardly do it in an entirely thorough 
manner. Moreover, young pupils, who cannot understand 
or answer his questions, may easily be diagnosed incorrectly. 
Therefore, tests similar to those here described, conducted 
by the teacher of each class, have their value. Such tests 
should be made every year or two. Some eye troubles 
are merely temporary, and may be removed by the health- 
ful and regular life of the school. Weak eyes that need 
glasses one year may not need them in a year or two, and 
glasses worn when not heeded are an injury, not a benefit. 

The tests will be useful to the teachers in seating pupils 
in the schoolroom. It is possible that pupils who seem 
dull or inattentive may be quite near-sighted, and if seated 
in the back part of the room may not be able to follow the 
teacher clearly. The writer has had one or two cases of 
the kind. One boy in the class seemed rather backward, 
and could not answer questions put to him by finger- 
spelling. He would usually answer, ‘‘I don’t know,” or 
‘‘T don’t understand.”’ When the class work was written 
however, he was usually one of the best, if given time. 
At last his teacher found that he was near-sighted, and 
by spelling slowly and distinctly, obtained excellent re- 
sults from him. 

The boy above referred to was diffident about his de- 
fect, and preferred to appear to fail in his lesson rather 
than to draw attention to himself by saying that he could 
not see. Most children, and grown people too, for that 
matter, are shy about calling attention to defects that are 
not outwardly obvious to other people. One of the 
brightest girl graduates of the Minnesota School, meet- 
ing her teacher several years after graduation, told him that 
during the last years of her course at school she never 
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understood any of the chapel lectures, because she could 
not see well enough to distinguish what was said on the 
platform. She was near-sighted, but too diffident to tell 
any one about it, and although she had been examined 
by the oculist when she first entered school, he had not 
discovered her defect. Tests by the teachers, such as 
those outlined in this paper, would have discovered the 
defect in short order. 

A score or more years ago, there was a boy at this school 
whose youthful fancy was attracted by a pretty, brown- 
eyed girl pupil. At that time the girls’ study and play- 
room was in the third story of the building. This youth, 
whenever he passed by the girls’ wing—which was oftener 
than really necessary—and saw the object of his fancy 
at a window, would greet her and say something nice to 
her. He was often grieved at her apparent unresponsive- 
ness, but attributed it to maidenly coyness. It was only 
years after, when she was but a memory, and his heart 
had gone after other fancies, that he found out that those - 
pretty brown eyes were sadly defective, and when he was 
casting glances and remarks to her standing at a third- 
story window, he himself, to her, was but a blot on the 
landscape. 

A few months ago there was quite a touching story in 
the Youth’s Companion bearing on this subject. It told 
of a little orphan boy who was being brought up by two 
maiden aunts, worthy and conscientious ladies, though 
somewhat narrow in their view and experiences. To 
them the little fellow seemed to be careless and obstinate. 
They reasoned with him, admonished him, and finally had 
recourse to rather severe punishment, but all seemed in 
vain. They were ready to conclude that he was incorri- 
gible. At this juncture their brother visited them, and 
they told him of Jimmy’s “badness.” This uncle was an 
observant person, and he soon discovered what the matter 
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with Jimmy was. He took him to town and had him 
fitted with a pair of glasses, whereupon Jimmy’s careless- 
ness, obstinacy, and “‘badness’’ disappeared. When he 
was asked by his aunts why he did not tell them of his 
near-sightedness he replied that he did not know it him- 
self, but thought that all children were like him. When 
his aunts scolded him and punished him so often for his 
carelessness and blunders, he began to think that he was 
really a very naughty boy. - This story has a moral, which 
all who have to do with the care and training of children 
can easily apply. 

Tests of deaf children in regard to their ability to read 
blackboard writing or finger-spelling at long distances 
have their practical value in the arrangement of chapels 
or assembly rooms. Although our tests demonstrated 
that the pupils could read writing and spelling at consider- 
able distances, yet to do so for any length of time would 
put a strain upon their eyes. General assembly rooms 
for deaf children should be broad rather than long, with 
the seats arranged in a partly semi-circular form in front 
of the platform, to the end that as many as possible may 
be near the lecturer. In large schools, containing over 
three hundred pupils, it would, perhaps, be better to have 
two assembly rooms, one for the older and the other for 
the younger pupils, or at least have the two classes divided, 
and the assemblages at different times in the same room. 
There would thus be relief to the eyesight of those obliged 
to sit in the rear of a large assemblage, and there would 
also be a mental gain in the better adaptation of the dis- 
course to the understanding of the pupils. 

The lighting of schoolrooms has an important bearing 
upon eyesight. The desks at which the pupils sit and 
study should be arranged so as to get the best advantage 
from the light. Good authorities say that the light should 
fall over the left shoulder. I remember reading some- 
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where that the very best light for a schoolroom would be 
from a skylight. 

The attitude of pupils at their desks is worthy of at- 
tention. Many pupils have a habit, when writing, of 
holding their heads to one side, so that the eyes fall on the 
work diagonally, bringing one eye nearer than the other. 
This puts an unequal strain on the two eyes, which, if con- 
tinued daily, must be a detriment to perfect sight. 

The careful teacher will plan to vary the work of the 
pupils so that they may not be confined too much to their 
desks, bending over slate, paper, or book. Work at the 
blackboard will do much to relieve this strain. 

Ventilation has an important bearing upon eyesight. 
Poisonous air, while acting most directly upon the lungs, 
affects the delicate membrane of the eye detrimentally. 
The air in a schoolroom quickly becomes vitiated unless 
there is good ventilation and plenty of it. One great dis- 
advantage about bad air is that the occupants of the room 
are apt not to notice it. Any one can observe that read- 
ing or study, continued for any length of time in an ill- 
ventilated room, causes the eyes to feel inflamed. Prob- 
ably most people would ascribe this to too much reading, 
when it is really the effect of poisonous air upon the 
membrane of the eye. 

Eyesight is one of the greatest gifts to mankind. The 
eye, with its delicate adjustment of lenses, humors, and 
membranes, and the optic nerve to carry sensations to the 
brain, is a wonderful organ, the source of some of man’s 
highest intellectual and social pleasures. It is more 
susceptible than most other parts of the bodily organism 
to neglect and abuse. There is every reason, then, to guard 
it carefully, especially in childhood and youth, when the 
foundation is laid for so many of the ills that afflict the 
human race. 

If the teacher of deaf children, by studying the eyesight 
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of pupils on a line similar to what this paper has aimed to 
present, can protect the eyesight of even one child out 
of many, in that lies sufficient recompense for the time 
and thought expended. 

JAMES L. SMITH, 


Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


HISTORY. 


History finds its best expression in the individual. 
Well did Emerson say, “All history becomes subjective; 
in other words, there is no history, only biography.” Great 
movements, wars, battles, etc., are only incidentals to the 
one object for which the drama of history is being enacted 
the amelioration and advancement of the race. 

Over such a vast field do the activities of man extend 
that almost co-extensive with the study of history is that 
of geography. No sooner do we begin the reading or 
study of history than the necessity of a knowledge of the 
great facts of geography becomes apparent. The study 
of history and geography should be combined. Then 
names of persons, places, and stories all unite to make a 
more vivid and lasting impression on the mind, besides 
throwing a flood of light on a thousand other things. This 
plan eliminates many useless details. 

Charles A. McMurry, Ph. D., a profound student of edu- 
cation, places history at the very head of the list of the 
studies in the schools. His chief reason is probably best 
given in his own words: “‘ History contributes the materials 
from which motives and moral impulses spring. It culti- 

yates and strengthens the moral convictions by the use 
of inspiring examples. The character of each child should 
be drawn into harmony with the highest impulses that 
men have left.’”’ The underlying question in education, 
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he says, is not how strong and incisive the mind is, but 
‘What is its quality and temper?” 

So much for the influence of history in the formation of 
character, the first thing in life. But this is only a part 
of its usefulness. It is an exhaustless storehouse of in- 
formation. It touches on man’s every important relation 
with the external and even the eternal world, on questions 
that are of transcendant interest to every human being. 
Without it many facts, principles, and events would be 
little better than blanks. No study is more liberalizing. 
It enlightens the ignorant, broadens the narrow, and 
tempers the prejudiced. What better instrument have 
we for inspiring the youth with patriotism when its pages 
glow with deeds of heroism and love of their native land, 
performed by those who considered it the greatest of 
honors to die in the service of their country? 

If this view of history fits into any scheme of education 
it surely does into that of the deaf. It furnishes them 
with the very first incentives to reading in the form of 
biographies, stories, and even historical novels. In the 
Wisconsin School several copies of Mr. John E. Crane’s 
“Bits of History’* have been worn out by reading. His- 
tory also gives more of the usual forms of language than 
any other study. 

In regard to text-books in history I do not propose to 
quarrel either with the book publishers or my tools, but 
make the best of what there is. There are text-books on 
all subjects and their name is legion. Of course we want 
a good book, well suited to the purpose. The text-book 
should always be harder than the book for reading. Noth- 
ing is gained by making everything smooth sailing. 

My own treatment of history is by subjects as far as 
possible, handling them in different ways until they be- 
come quite familiar to the pupils so far as their substance 


~ *Published by the American School, at Hartford, for the Deaf. _ 
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and expression go. Care is taken never to subordinate 
intelligence to mere memory. Dates are required only 
for important events or periods. If it is desired to culti- 
vate the memory, selections may be made. In the more 
advanced grades this method keeps the pupil working at 
the meaning of things, or giving the why and the where- 
fore of them, or comparing persons, countries, times, or 
conditions. Of course, too, often the least satisfactory part 
of the work is the language, but my “ Device in Teaching 
Language’ has been of much assistance, and the more 
the device is used the better is the language all along the 
line. I find that by attempting little and doing that well 
results are better in every way. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of maps, charts, 
and pictures in history teaching. Every reference to the 
two former is looked up, but the pictures are not always 
at hand. That is one reason why an acquaintance with 
elementary drawing is such an indispensable qualification 
in a teacher of the deaf. 

Pains should be taken to explain the meaning and use 
of leading terms or words, such as discover, explore, settle, 
colony, colonist, attack, surrender, rebellion, cede, secede, 
take up arms, lay down arms, siege, make treaties, period, 
century, and many others which the teacher will readily 
recognize. The idea of time should be early developed. 
For a starting point I begin with the ages of the children 
themselves. From their ages it is easy to pass on to older 
persons and from them to the period the children have 
been in school; then to the time when the school was built, 
and finally to historical characters and events according to 
the ability of the class. This plan has worked admirably. 
It is proceeding on the principle of interpreting the new 
by means of the old, which is susceptible of a very broad 


~ See the Annals for February and April, 1898, vol. xliii, pp. 78-87, 
170-183. 
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application in education. The only chart worth mention 
ing that I have devised represents the birth of Christ as 
the central point of all history, from which dates are 
reckoned either way, thus: 


as 


1000,- 200-100 efc. 100,- 200,- 1000 


As to subject-matter for beginners or as an introduction 
to history, life sketches or stories in their simplest form 
are the best. Reading books for beginners should have 
a liberal sprinkling of such matter, but if it is possible to 
secure text-books of that character all the better. I am 
strongly opposed to manuscript lessons as a regular thing 
unless suitable books are not obtainable, and as to note- 
hooks I have entirely discarded them for the last six or 
seven years. If anything of permanent value is to be 
secured the pupil must make it his own while he is at it, 
and the teacher should so regulate the quantity as to 
make this possible. Another thing. If pupils while at 
school do not learn to understand the language of books, 
newspapers, etc., as they are usually written, it is doubt- 
ful if they ever will. Indeed, this should be one of the 
primary aims in their education. So many books for 
children and young people are written nowadays in simple 
language that this continual simplifying or rewriting to 
suit deaf children is almost inexcusable. 

The next step will bring the pupil more closely into con- 
tact with the lives of the noted people who have helped 
to make this country what it is, and a few facts more or 
less historical, such as we find in ‘‘ A First Book in American 
History.”* In this book he begins to see how persons 


‘ *By Edward Eggleston, published by the American Book Company. 
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and events are related. It is well for him to know who 
the Indians were and why they came to America, the 
object of the Revolution and the part that Washington 
took in it, the growth or expansion of the country, who 
the great inventors were and the good their inventions 
did, the Civil War and what brought it about, ete. Fur- 
ther advancement reveals the necessity of a deeper in- 
sight into the cause and effect of great events, if the scholar 
ts to study history aright. He should know the causes 
of the Revolution, the War of 1812, the Civil War, ete. 
It is also desirable to have him understand such things as 
the Stamp Act, the Declaration of Independence, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the Missouri Compromise; the difference 
between a civil and a foreign war; to compare the country 
now with what it was thirty, fifty, or a hundred years ago, 
and note the improvements in the conditions of life, educa- 
tion, transportation, machinery, the increase and center 
of population, and everything that will throw light on the 
progress of the country as a whole, not overlooking at 
the same time current history. 

In general history, I pay less attention to wars and the 
affairs of rulers and courts than to the situation of ancient 
and medieval countries; what sort of people inhabited 
them, and how they were affected by their environment; 
their government; what they did, believed, studied; in 
what they excelled; and finally what was the best thing 


they bequeathed to the world. 
WARREN ROBINSON, 
Instructer in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


TRYING TO USE THE AKOULALION.*—II. 


Ar the end of May, 1902, the writer and the boy known 
to the readers of the Annals as Creighton completed sixty- 
six practical periods with the Akoulalion; from October 
26 to January 1, these periods occurred twice a week, 
after that time three times a week, but the Christmas 
holidays and anenforced vacation on account of the illness 
of the teacher in February made the number smaller than 
it otherwise would have been. The Editor of the Annals 
believes that some account of these practice periods, for 
which “‘lesson”’ is too ambitious a name, would be of in- 
terest, and so some extracts from the diary in which the 
boy and the teacher registered their impressions, and a 
little general discussion of theory and results are here put 
together at his request. 

After the first of January the teacher usually staid an 
hour and a half or two hours, and during that time the 
Akoulalion was in actual use from twenty-five to forty 
minutes, occasionally, perhaps, longer. The time when 
the ear-pieces were removed for rest was utilized for ordinary 
articulation teaching and practice in very rapid lip-read- 
ing, because the mental effect of work with the instrument 
seemed to be conducive to concentrated effort toward 
good speech. As the following extracts will show, the 
degree of success varied greatly; sometimes the physical 
condition of the pupil accounted for the variation, as 
whena cold in his head caused him to declare that he was 
“entirely deaf;’’ and sometimes his mental (or moral) 
condition was held responsible for the lack of results by 
the teacher, who upon such occasions declared him “ en- 
tirely careless;’’ although it is more than possible that 
some unrecognized physical reason may have Geserved t the 
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blame, for his attention and interest always rose to par 
immediately upon the removal of the ear-pieces. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1901. 


We really had remarkable luck. We used some box- 
covers so as to make sure no lip-reading was possible. 
Creighton was able to distinguish almost every word which 
we have practiced, and added Washington, Adams, and 
Jefferson to his vocabulary. We had in all four five- 
minute periods of work and ten minutes of music. 


NOVEMBER 23, 1901. 


Luck was rather against us to-day. Up to the time 
when we tried the music everything went wrong, but after 
that we did some fairly satisfactory work with ar, 00, and 
in distinguishing high and low tones. Next time we are’ 
going to try the music first. Creighton says, ‘‘ Music 


hath charms .. . etc.” 


NoOvEMBER 26, 1901. 


More satisfactory by far. We practiced on kangaroo, . 
whale, and elephant, and Creighton decided that a new 
word should be said to him distinctly about ten times 
and that then he should know what it was. 


NOVEMBER 29, 1901. 


Better luck to-day. We tried Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and New Year’s. Creighton said they were easy to dis- 
tinguish because Thanksgiving had three syllables, Christ- 
mas had two, and New Year’s was “‘very weak.” 

Later we tried Public Garden and Boston Common. It was 
a question whether this last should be Common or Boston 
Common, and Creighton decided for the second because he 
said the vowels in it were all alike and he fancied he should 
be able to distinguish it at once. The event proved him 
to be right; he could tell it from the other words learned 


‘ 
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during this lesson every time, but when we came to mix 
chrysanthemum with all these words he was not so sure. 
He never called chrysanthemum itself anything else, but 
he did call other words chrysanthemum occasionally. 

The old words of previous lessons were more readily dis- 
tinguished than ever before. 

One thing was especially noticeable at this lesson: he 
recognized immediately, when a word outside the group 
upon which we happened to be working was introduced, 
that it was outside the group. 

On the whole, this is the most encouraging lesson we 
have ever had. 


DECEMBER 19, 1901. 


To-day we have done something entirely new. We have 
convinced ourselves that it is possible to distinguish one- 
syllabled words from their vowels, succeeding with 00, 
soup; i, milk; @, ball; and o, globe. Such work is a 
little “‘ wearisome,’ however, according to one of us. (Not 
the teacher!) 

Creighton finds that his hearing is certainly improving. 
When we came to review some of our old words he found 
that consonants were now audible and distinguishable 
to him in some cases where formerly he had only heard the 
vowels and recognized the words by means of them. 

He likes occasionally to direct the lesson himself, saying, 
“‘Say fish three times,”’ then after listening, ‘‘ Now dish,”’ 
ete. 


TuEsDAY, JANUARY 7, 1902. 


The first lesson of the New Year, and something very 
wonderful indeed has happened. In the first place we 
started in with the Akoulalion to see what Creighton 
could remember after more than a fortnight’s vacation. We 
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tried the holiday group and he distinguished Christmas. 
Thanksgiving, and New Year’s at once in any order. Then 
the food group was brought into play and once there was 
a little slip-up, but on the whole it was quite satisfactory. 
Our old friend chrysanthemum was introduced here and 
cordially greeted. Then the animals, cat, dog, elephant, 
kangaroo, and whale these were all right, but Creighton’s 
outer ears were tired, and five minutes and more had 
elapsed, so he took off the ear-pieces. 

Just for fun I tried the animal group, at first only whale 
and elephant, speaking in a loud tone just behind his 
ears. To my surprise he knew in a moment what I was 
saying. Then I tried all the group and the holidays and 
chrysanthemum, and he knew them all, back and forth 
and up and down.* 


JANUARY 9, 1902. 


We tested the consonants to-day, and Creighton found 
that he heard them all. He was even sure of h, 
which I gave him alone, and also contrasted with its 
absence, as in ome home, orse horse. Each time he said 
that there was a difference in the two sounds, but he could 
not explain the nature of the difference exactly. 


JANUARY 14, 1902. 


Work on vowels, 00, ar, ee,aw. Creighton says that ee is 
very faint, so faint that it is only recognizable by its very 
faintness. On the whole he found that he could recognize 
each of these four sounds very well. 

Combinations! Successful!! 

Some explanation of these exclamations is necessary. 


*The boy has been very unwilling to repeat this experiment. Occa- 
sionally, -immediately after taking off the ear-pieces he has allowed a 
little testing of his hearing, but the slightest mistake discourages him 
and causes him to decline to listen. He will give no explanation be- 
yond the general one to the effect that it is ‘‘of no use.” 


H 
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Pupil and teacher had agreed upon a theory something 
like this: Eventually all the consonants and vowels were 


to be learned so perfectly as to be recognized instantly, and 
then they were to be combined by the teacher in any way 
she chose, that is into any word she chose, and repeated 
by the pupilsimply as a combination; then from her lips, 
or from his own sensation, if he could, he was to identify the 
word, and after that the understanding of spoken speech 
would be a matter of time and practice. 

“Combinations! Successful!!”’ noted in the diary the 
first step toward the demonstration of the practicability 
of this theory. He knew k and he knew ow and aw, so cow 
and caw and awk contained nothing unknown, and these 
were tried. He knew them at once, saying cow as though 
it were a vowel or something unmeaning the first time, 
and then when it was repeated suddenly remarking, ‘‘ No 
more milk, thank you, go ahead!’’ After that he seemed 
to try to identify what he said with something previously 
known, and succeeded in establishing an acquaintance with 
several combinations as words. Ina very few minutes, 
however, work of this kind had to stop, for he complained 
that everything sounded alike. 


JaNuARY 16, 1902. 

ow. 

Creighton listened to his own / and decided that mine 
was ‘‘too violent.”” The vowels so far used were perfectly 
remembered when given alone, or in combination with 
each other, but with / initial they gave a little trouble. 

In reviewing the food group and the animal group I 
gave dog, which was at once recognized; then without any 
warning I gave God, and quick as a flash came the answer 
Got. This was the first time that a word new, but com- 
posed of known sounds, has been named involuntarily. 
When Creighton found what the word really was he said: 
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‘Well, you had better omit that from any future lessons; 


it does not seem to me a proper word for drill purposes.” 
* * * * * 


coat trousers 
toque suspenders 
shirt belt. 


These words were learned and distinguished from each 
other and from words previously learned, not by any 
means perfectly, but fairly well. Creighton finds that he 
can almost invariably take five or six new words and tell 
them from each other, but just as soon as they are mixed 
with a good many others he becomes mixed too, and has 
to do a good deal of careful listening and thinking before 
he can straighten things out. 

The Akoulalion reveals very distinctly the difference 
between a bad k and a good one. 


ApriL 1, 1902. 


boots overcoat 
stockings collar 
pocket necktie 


cuff 


Aprit 8, 1902. 


“T got a pocket kodak and put it into the closet.’’ . 

‘“‘A canny canner cried to his exceedingly canny granny, 
‘Tf a canner can can a can, can a canner can a can?’”’ 

“No news now nor no news never.”’ 

“Peter Piper,” ete. 

“‘ She sells sea-shells; can she sell sea-shells? ” 

These selections, and others of a like nature, were used 
during this and several succeeding lessons in several 
ways. - First Creighton listened to one of them repeated 
several times, then to another, then to both alternately. 
Next he said them himself into his own receiver and lis- 
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tened to them, trying to contrast his own voice with mine. 
Then a third one was taken up in the same way and used 
with the other two, and so on. On succeeding days the 
lesson was begun by one of these being selected at random, 
listened to, and identified. Creighton was not very suc- 
cessful in this; he said himself that clever guessing had 
more to do with his correct answers than hearing. Al- 
ways, after a little practice for the purpose of refreshing 
his memory, he could feel pretty sure, but seldom at first. 


Apriu 10, 1902. 


Everything pretty poor. 

Aprit 11, 1902. 
clock watch 
time night 
electric 

Aprit 14, 1902. 


Moose caught from the Ak* without warning of any 
kind. 
Three minutes of listening to ordinary speech. 


Apri 17, 1902. 


man baby 
woman brother 
boy sister 
girl 


AprIL 22, 1902. 


Creighton and I went down to see the Akouphone at 
the Thorndike. He found he could hear with this instru- 
ment much as he could with the Akoulalion; he said that 
so far as he could judge “‘without the means of immediate 
comparison,”’ the sounds were precisely the same. 


*The family name for the Akoulalion. 
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ApriL 23, 1902. 

An effort to understand and analyze. 

mouse, house, louse. 

Creighton could not tell them at first without a good 
deal of trouble, but succeeded at last in distinguishing 
them very readily. We worked again on words beginning 
with a vowel or an h, and he ean certainly distinguish the 
h every time. 

orse horse 
ouse house 
oh ho 
ah ha 
you hew 
* 
May 13, 1902. 

We have been reviewing. Some days our luck has been 
good and sometimes the reverse. If Creighton knows the 
group he can generally tell the word, but without that 
help it is still difficult. 

May 14, 1902. 

We reviewed a good many words successfully, but 
almost always in groups. 

I tried ‘‘moose”’ suddenly, and Creighton knew it; when 
I said it was “‘funny” he should be so sure of that particular 
word, he said, ‘‘ We are likely to remember better anything 
we have worked out for ourselves.”” So we immediately 
tried some combinations or words to work out, and suc- 
ceeded with the following. 

goose 
goat 

scow 
shoot 

There are no more entries in the diary after this. The 
remaining lessons were either review or articulation 
lessons helped out by listening at the Akoulalion. 
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RESULTS. 


Teacher and family agree that the results are less than 
they hoped for, and their hopes were by no means dazzling. 
The very utmost they allowed themselves to dream of was 
a marked improvement in the boy’s speech, with a slight 
approximation to the normal, such an approximation as 
many pupils with a small degree of hearing attain to 
easily. The improvement came, but not the change of 
tone, except occasionally while a lesson was in progress. 
The improvement was very noticeable for a time, then as 
the instrument became an old story it seemed to the family 
to dwindle away; but old friends who met Creighton this 
summer for the first time in two years declared that they 
found a great improvement in intelligibility; and inter- 
course with strangers seemed to be easier than it had ever 
been before. How much of this improvement is due to 
the Akoulalion, and how much to added years and to the 
cumulative effect of many lessons in articulation given 
by an expert (not the writer of this paper), is, of course, 
an open qusstion. 

-The proprietors of the Akoulalion claim better results 
for similar cases. They say that with Creighton’s de- 
gree of hearing (reported as nil by the aurists) there is 
no reason why with faithful work and proper teaching he 
should not attain to almost normal speech and to hearing 
which could be reached by ordinary speech by means of 
the Akouphone.. The present meagre results are, in their 
opinion, due to inattention on the boy’s part, lack of ex- 
pert teaching, and the fewness of the lessons so far given. 

All three of these difficulties no doubt exist; the boy has 
been inattentive many times. No expert teacher of the 
Akoulalion was procurable or even known to exist, and the 
number of periods, called by courtesy in these pages “‘les- 
sons,” have been lamentably few. It has therefore been 
determined to give the instrument another year of trial to 
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which will be brought the experience gained during the 
year that has passed. 

The writer’s own belief in regard to the Akoulalion may 
be summed up as follows: She believes that in the case of a 
child with Creighton’s degree of hearing (hearing which 
in her opinion does exist, the doctors to the contrary 
notwithstanding), if two short periods of practice could 
be given every day for a year, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon, at the end of the year a small vo- 
eabulary could be recognized with certainty through the 
instrument. She believes these periods of practice would 
have a beneficial reaction upon the pupil’s accuracy of 
pronunciation, and to some extent upon his emphasis and 
manner of speech, but as yet she has found no reason to 
hope for any modification or change in tone quality. 

There is a little more to be added by way of general dis- 
cussion. It seems not unlikely that the sounds which 
reach the deaf through the Akoulalion are somewhat simi- 
lar to those heard through the receiver of a long-distance 
telephone. Such tones are often spoken of as “natural,”’ 
but to a hearer, entirely unfamiliar with the human 
voice, they would hardly convey much idea of natural 
human speech. If the Norwegian invention which really 
does convey the sounds of the human voice unaltered can 
be successfully applied to the Akoulalion, perhaps _per- 
fectly natural speech will become actually attainable.* 

Theoretically, if a child can hear something through an 
instrument, if he can not only hear but distinguish 
one sound from another, there is no apparent reason why 
he should not learn to hear all the sounds in the language, 
learn to recognize them in combination, and at last learn 
to understand readily ordinary human speech when con- 


*A friend who was present at a demonstration of this invention 
reported himself as unable to distinguish between a human speaker 
and the instrument, when both were out of sight. 
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veyed to his ear by means of the instrument. All this 
appears very simple and easily demonstrable. But every 
teacher of the deaf knows better. The comprehension of 
speech, whether by eye or ear, comes only after long years 
of listening to it or seeing it. The absence of the invol- 
untary practice which the hearing world obtains gratui- 
tously constitutes a tremendous handicap to the deaf in the 
process of acquiring speech through the sight, a handi- 
cap which the schools for the deaf strive to lessen by every 
means in their power. When, however, as in the case of 
acquiring a knowledge of speech through the Akoulalion, 
time, place, the exclusive attention of a teacher, and in- 
capacitating physical weariness at the end of a few min- 
utes, must all be reckoned with, the opportunities for 
practice occurring in an ordinary life become so few as to 
bear little analogy to’ the processes by which hearing 
children acquire speech. 

The readers of the Annals must forgive the incoherenecy of 
this paper. The experiment here recorded was begun in 
hope, and the small degree of success has been a_ bitter dis- 
appointment, so bitter that calm judicial discussion of 


the subject is beyond the writer’s power. 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


NOTES ON LANGUAGE TEACHING.*—II. 


VOCABULARY. 


In the teaching of language we are concerned with the ad- 
vancement of the pupil’s, knowledge in the three directions 
of voeabulary, syntax, and etymology. The papers on 
language work read at our conventions and those appearing 
constantly in the Annals and other organs of the profes- 
sion deal almost wholly with the problem of how to 
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develop a sound knowledge of syntax and etymology. 
Unquestionably this is the most difficult question that 
teachers of the deaf have to consider, but it will not do 
on this aceccount to ignore or pay but slight attention to 
the principles that should govern the selection and methods 
of developing the vocabulary of our pupils. 

I have knowna highly educated teacher of long experience 
to teach lists of words selected in order from the dictionary, 
beginning with the letter a@ and passing on to the other 
letters of the alphabet, not getting beyond the letter 7 
in the course of a year. That there could be no association 
of thought running through each daily lesson of an hour, 
or that pupils must soon lose interest in the attempt to 
remember a series of totally disconnected and unrelated 
words and illustrative sentences, apparently did not occur 


to him. 
Such a case is extreme, of course, and would have but few 
parallels. But somewhat the same sort of disregard of 


principles is observable in the work of some teachers who 
have not given serious thought to the subject, and also 
in that of teachers who strongly advocate the “natural 
method’’ and are disposed to teach language about any- 
thing and everything that may catch the eye of the class 
for the moment. The result is a very irregular and hazy 
knowledge of words, because of the impossibility of kee p- 
ing a complete and accurate record of such work and 
reviewing it regularly, and also because words are not 
taught according to their relative frequency of usage, 
intelligibility, and probable value to the child, or not in 
a strongly associated series of thoughts that may be 
easily remembered. 

Nothing is more absolutely essential in the teaching of 
language than the endless repetition of words partly under- 
stood until perfectly understood, and of names once ob- 
served until firmly fixed in the memory. At every stage 
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of our work this fact confronts us, and without full and 
constant recognition of it much of our teaching will be 
utterly futile. It is also of great importance that we fully 
recognize the subserviency of words to thought, the con- 
stant dependence of the meaning and force of a word upon 
its context and position in the sentence, and that we there- 
fore teach words only as they occur in connected language. 
Thus only may we lead pupils to realize the possible 
variability in the meaning of words, and, by slow degrees, 
to some vague appreciation of the ceaseless transforma- 
tion or re-application of word meanings by metaphorical 
usage. 

To accomplish this necessary repetition of words in con- 
nected language, in the main comprehensible to the pupil, 
we must depend either upon conversation or reading, or 
both, in varying proportions. As the hearing child de- 
pends at first wholly upon conversation, but later acquires 
and perfects the greater part of its vocabulary by reading, 
so does the deaf child, except that written or spelled con- 
versation largely supplements what may be crudely and 
painfully spoken or read from the lips. The slowness and 
difficulty of these means of communication, the fact that 
the child can receive but one-tenth or one-fifteenth of 
the teacher’s attention for less than five hours a day for 
three-fourths of the year, render the task of insuring suffi- 
cient repetition extremely difficult under the most perfect 
conditions. When, therefore, pupils depend upon signs for 
the expression of nine-tenths of their conversation to 
their schoolmates and even to their teachers, and the 
teacher fails to use English at every opportunity, to keep 
his or her work thoroughly systematized, to explain all 
new words in primary work as they occur, and constantly 
and carefully review these words, it is little wonder that 
results are so often far from satisfactory. 

To follow nature’s method, to give free range to the 
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child’s spontaneous interests rather than strive to control 
and direct and concentrate these interests, we must be able 
exactly to duplicate the conditions of nature. Certain 
plants depend wholly upon bees and other such insects to 
distribute their pollen and insure fruitage, so that however 
perfect the artificial conditions of heat, light, moisture, 
and soil may be, and however perfect the growth and 
flowering, no fruit will follow unless bees also are kept 
in the greenhouse. So in all of nature’s processes, over- 
sight of a single important condition, out of dozens per- 
haps, means failure on our part to accomplish her results 
artificially. In trying to teach the deaf by natural methods 
we must clearly recognize the utter impossibility of ap- 
proximating the degree of repetition of words which the 
hearing child constantly enjoys. To offset this difficulty 
it becomes of the utmost importance to avoid presenting 
too many new forms and words before the proper assimila- 
tion of those previously taught, to teach first and thoroughly 
the most useful and essential terms of thought, and to use 
spoken or spelled English in and out of the schoolroom to 
the greatest possible extent. 

If we compare the number of graduates with the number 
of beginners year by year, it is easy to see that a majority 
of the pupils in our State institutions fail to graduate, and 
of the graduates a large proportion are semi-mutes. It 
seems to me that special care should be taken in the selec- 
tion and development of the vocabulary of the large class 
of slow congenitally deaf pupils who do not and often can- 
not graduate, who usually never learn to read intelligently 
and thus teach themselves, and therefore most of all need 
our help. Time and again I have observed such pupils 
faithfully memorizing the political geography of Asia or 
Africa without being able to name a half dozen of the com- 
monest kitchen utensils. I have known pupils to be zeal- 
ously studying the products of foreign countries without 
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being able to name the vegetables growing in the institution 
garden, and others in physiology being urged to memorize 
the numerous Latin names of the bones and muscles of the 
body while they could not name the parts of a tree or of 
the kitchen stove. It is well enough to follow the com- 
mon-school course of study when pupils are prepared for 
it, but surely not to the length of absurdity indicated by 
the above illustrations, which might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. 

It certainly seems reasonable that the more concrete, 
constantly used, and easily taught vocabulary of the house- 
hold, garden, and farm, of sickness, dress, barter, travel,etc., 
should be taught at least fairly well before the slow, plod- 
ding deaf child is put into the study of advanced geography, 
technical physiology, and the condensed history of distant 
ages. The text-books used necessarily assume such know- 
ledge on the part of the pupil, and are therefore so difficult 
or impossible of comprehension that slow pupils are apt 
either to lose all interest in the study or else resort to 
memorizing the text-book language bodily, whether they 
grasp its meaning or not. It can hardly be claimed that a 
class which cannot, for instance, enjoy reading, or take in 
newspaper items or the stories of Arabian Nights, will have 
any practical use for or need of a vague knowledge of 
ancient English history, of the technical terms of physiology, 
or of the boundaries, capitals, products, and surface varia- 
tions of every country on the globe. 

Recurring again to the all-important principle of the 
constant repetition of new words and language forms, 
first by conversation, but finally and chiefly through the 
reading habit, would it not be wiser to concentrate more 
time and attention upon the effort to develop this habit, 
and to this end delay the memorizing of universal geography 
and all technical text-book treatment of grammar, phy- 
siology, physics, and condensed comprehensive summaries 
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of American and English history, until we have positive 
proof of the ability of our pupils to read such stories as 
the Arabian Nights or Swiss Family Robinson with pleas- 
ure and comprehension? 

Unquestionably if we can only give the ability to read, 
afford the opportunity for and instil the habit of reading 
simple story books and children’s papers intelligently and 
voluntarily, we may be certain that the pupil’s vocabulary 
will gain rapidly in accuracy and extent, and that they 
will soon be able to advance in the studies above mentioned 
with at least twice the rapidity otherwise possible. In 
other words, the two final years of school life will show 
much better results than four years of work where slow 
pupils have plunged into text-books in which the language 
and range of ideas were utterly beyond their powers of 
ready comprehension. 

Certain it is that unless we do teach the deaf child to 
read with pleasure and intelligence, a ready vocabulary, 
a mastery of the principal peculiarities of idiom and syntax, 
some slight appreciation of the simpler forms of figurative 
language, become absolutely impossible, and his literate 
education largely a failure. Therefore, reading under the 
eye of the teacher and with his constant assistance and 
encouragement should be begun as early as possible in the 
course and continued until graduation. Experience teaches 
that to leave the average pupil to his own resources with 
the little time at his disposal, the numerous distractions 
to be ignored, and the innumerable difficulties of idiom 
and syntax to be encountered, means almost certain failure. 
Nor is it enough in the great majority of cases to select a 
suitable book and put it in his hands with instructions to 
read. At first the book should be read slowly chapter by 
chapter by the whole class while the teacher explains 
numerous words, brings out the points of the story by a 
question here or an anecdote there, and leads in a constant 
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discussion of the story as the class proceeds. The cheap- 
ness, variety, and excellence of the texts now available 
render this plan of work entirely feasible. 

It may be claimed that the time required for a class to 
do much reading in this way cannot be spared from the 
prosecution of the regular course of common-school studies. 
Here the question again arises, can satisfactory results in 
these studies be obtained with pupils who have never been 
taught to read any sort of book with pleasure? The 
answer I always get from examination papers is that they 
can memorize an astonishing amount of information, which 
they cannot express in original language, which they have 
not properly assimilated, and which is soon forgotten or 
lost in a maze of vague, mixed, indistinct recollections of 
little or no practical value. The extremely bright and 
industrious may learn to read of themselves, but the lazy, 
the ne’er-do-weels, the scatter-brain talkers of the class, 
who most Of all need the steady increase of vocabulary 
and the fixation of word associations and forms of syntax 
by the limitless repetition only possible to the deaf through 
reading, simply sink deeper in the mire of misconception 
when pushed on from geography to physiology, and then 
into natural philosophy, physical geography, technical 
grammar, and English history, without having learned to 
enjoy reading or take in simple story books of any kind. 

But, as I have said in a previous paragraph, many are 
the pupils who never graduate, for whom the intelligent 
reading of books is an impossibility, and who go out of 
our schools barely able to express their simplest ideas in- 
telligibly. Nearly all that such pupils get must come 
from the teacher, who should map out his work, define its 
limits, and adapt his teaching accordingly. 

First as to limits. The language taught should be al- 
most wholly objective, subjective only in so far as is nec- 
essary for the expression of the child’s ordinary feelings and 
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desires, and not at all figurative. Since an accurate sense 
of time distinctions is essential to a correct use of the 
verb, the definite and indefinite time expressions should 
be carefully taught and constantly emphasized in daily con- 
versation. 

The teaching of the vocabulary of home life,of the weather, 
health, bargaining, and of the commonest forms of manual 
labor, ete., should at least precede the teaching of the 
vocabulary of political geography, colony settlement, war, 
governmental changes, ete. A class should be able to 
describe a table or a room or a person before being required 
to describe the surface of Asia or the course of the Congo; 
they should be able to express themselves properly when 
buying a nickel’s worth of candy or asking pay for a day’s 
labor, before being asked to memorize the exact census 
figures of the population of every State in the Union. 
Without multiplying illustrations, which would appear ex- 
treme but for observation notes to the contrary, it is clear 
that a teacher must realize very forcibly the limitations 
of the average deaf child and observe very closely in order 
to keep his work accurately adjusted to the needs of his 
class. 

It is best, of course, to teach the vocabulary above out- 
lined in a variety of ways, by conversation, reproduction 
of stories, writing from action work, etc. For the teaching 
of verbs especially one of the best methods is that of Gouin, 
described at length in his book on ‘‘The Art of Teaching 
and Learning Languages,” and also discussed in the Annals 
by Miss Hull as ‘“‘ The Psychological Method.’* It enables 
us to preserve a natural association of thought through 
each lesson, affords ample opportunity for the requisite 
repetition and review, and is a logical step beyond the 


*See the Annals, vol. xliii, pp. 190-196. A fuller exposition and 
discussion of the Gouin Method, by Mr. J. L. Smith and Mr. E. E. 
Clippinger, may be found in the Annals, vol. xxxviii, pp. 177-189. 
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action-work methods so universally commended for pri- 
mary work by the ablest teachers of the profession. By 
using a definite adverb of time and the name of a particular 
person as subject throughout a sentence series, then chang- 
ing to an indefinite adverb of time and an indefinite pro- 
noun, we may distinguish sharply between the universal 
present and particular periods of time in the past, present, 
or future, and thus emphasize a distinction difficult for 
the average deaf child to grasp. In this way we may 
review the new words in a series while constantly chang- 
ing its outward form and drilling upon the tenses of the 
verb. The greatest interest and enthusiasm will be evoked 
if the teacher, having mastered the method, will build up 
the sentence series in the presence of the class, allowing 
different pupils to suggest and name as far as possible the 
several simple steps involved in the complex act described. 
They will almost invariably overlook mau of the steps, 
and the effort to think of them all in proper succession 
constitutes a fine exercise in accurate thinking. 

For the teaching of nouns particularly, lessons on classi- 
fication and definition afford unlimited opportunity, to- 
gether with excellent mental training, preparatory to the 
taking up of studies in which definitions are numerous. 
All careful thinking begins with classification. Thus 
language itself develops, and every department of science 
is built up. Composition work and progress in all advanced 
studies is greatly facilitated by some previous training in 
the construction, analysis, and criticism of definitions of 
common things. 

To this end it is well to begin by practicing pupils in 
the classification of all sorts of common objects, care being 
taken of course not to pass too rapidly from the easy to 
the more difficult. For instance, we may ask to what 
class of things a chair, a hat, an eagle, a fly, a buggy, a 
hammer, ete., belong, and later on in the course lead up to 
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the classification of love and fear as emotions, of the sun 
and moon as heavenly bodies, of steam and electricity 
as motive powers, etc., etc. As we proceed there is evi- 
dently endless opportunity for the teaching of new names, 
yet not in a hap-hazard way, but logically associated in 
groups, according certain distinguishing characteristics of 
the things named. This association helps very materially 
to strengthen the pupil’s grasp of the full significance of 
class names. To a primary class the word tool will stand 
for a very clear idea after some twenty things have been 
classified as tools; so in the ascending scale more abstract 
terms will be made equally clear by this method of pres- 
entation. 

After much practice in naming the classes to which 
things belong, we may begin to call also for a few of the 
principal characteristics or qualities which distinguish a 
particular object from others of its class. This is a much 
more difficult step than that of general classification ; there- 
fore the subject-matter of each lesson must be very carefully 
selected. The original idea of gradually leading the pupil 
to a fair understanding of how to construct a definition 
should be kept clearly in mind, and the work be strictly 
limited to the consideration of very simple concepts or of 
important concepts in the various studies to be taken up. 
In the course of time pupils may be led to observe that 
tools and instrumentalities of all kinds are usually dis- 
tinguished by their uses; men most often according to 
their occupations, but frequently according to character, 
race, or relationship; inanimate objects in nature accord- 
ing to their specific qualities, etc. If a taxidermist’s collec- 
tion is at hand, or even if the teacher has an abundance of 
bird pictures and can draw fairly well, pupils will readily 
learn to distinguish birds into waders, swimmers, and 
runners, seed-eating birds, insect-eating birds, and birds 
of prey. More advanced pupils may be given occasional 
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lessons in distinguishing soils according to their texture, 
composition, and fertility ; rocks according to their erystalli- 
zation, hardness, weight, color, ete. 

Such exercises compel a class to think, observe, and 
compare; they enable the teacher to present a great deal of 
objective language to a class and grade it accurately to 
suit their needs and ability; and they are invaluable as a 
preparation for formal composition writing. Brief lessons 
may be given as to what are various tools, machines, ve- 
hicles, buildings, fruits, vegetables, grains, foods, cere- 
monies, medicines, animals, implements, utensils, metals, 
ete. 

In action work, story lessons of all kinds, and in the 
study of history and to a great extent geography, there 
is an endless series of questions as to how, when, where, and 
why ; for answer the pupil must depend upon the authority of 
the book and his memory. Is it not wise to begin as soon 
as pupils have sufficient mental development the pres- 
entation of a parallel endless series of questions as to the 
what of this, that, and the other object? This question 
calls for generalization from direct observation and for 
thinking of the highest order of practical utility. Though 
it very properly comes last it should surely receive much 
earlier, more systematic, and more constant emphasis 
than is to be found in the mere formal definitions of geog- 
raphy, physiology, physics, ete. To know the when, where, 
how and why, of acts and processes, and the what of objects, 
completes the sum of human knowledge. No pupil has 
been trained to think who has not been taught to ask him- 
self these questions constantly, especially the last. There- 
fore the importance of emphasizing this through the latter 
part of the school course, and in its use beginning with 
objects of the greatest familiarity to the pupil. Thus only 
can he be carefully trained in the synthetic process of 
thought necessary in all efforts to classify, and so constantly 
called for in all advanced study. 
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To sum up conclusions briefly: Without an early and 
ceaseless emphasis, first upon the spelling habit in con- 
versation, then upon the reading habit, no satisfactory 
development of vocabulary is possible. No rapid and 
general development of vocabulary should be attempted 
until pupils have a fairly accurate knowledge of sentence 
forms and structure. This principle is too often violated 
by plunging pupils into the routine study of common- 
school text-books before they can read them intelligently. 
As supplementary to the usual modes of developing vocab- 
ulary by journal writing, story lessons, action work, and 
picture description, the Gouin analytic method of writing 
series of sentences, and also systematic lessons in the 
classification and definition of common things, are strongly 


recommended. 
EDWARD 8. TILLINGHAST, 


Instructor in the Kentucky School, Danville, Kentucky. 


A CASE OF HYSTERICAL DEAF-MUTISM.* 


In this degenerate age when the human frame is the 
prey to so many diseases, the predisposition to which, or 
the direct cause of which, is clearly traceable to the forces 
or influences of civilization, the nervous system.is perhaps 
the greatest sufferer. Few, if any, organs of the body are 
exempt from those manifold and varied symptoms attribu- 
table to disease or functional derangement of that great 
governing power of the human system. The organs of 
special sense are not the least rarely affected, but seldom 
by functional disturbances alone in such degree as to cause 
great distress or threat of permanent loss of power in the 
affected organ. The case which forms the subject of this 
report came under my observation less than a year ago, 


*From the Laryngoscope, vol. ix, No. 5. 
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and illustrates how profoundly the functions of the special 
organs may be affected by even slight impressions made 
upon the nervous system by external influences. 

In the latter part of October, 1899, Alfred M., a young 
man twenty-three years of age, was brought to the clinic 
of the Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital in a condition 
of complete deaf-mutism, with the following peculiar his- 
tory: The patient is a carpenter by trade, of healthy par- 
entage, and had himself always enjoyed fairly good health 
previous to this affliction for which he sought relief; is of 
more than ordinary intelligence, and able to read and write 
with ease. Though small in stature, he is of strong robust 
appearance, and, aside from an occasional tendency to de- 
spondent moods, gave no history or evidence of a nervous 
temperament. He had led a rather dissipated life up to a 
year ago when he concluded to settle down and give up his 
wild habits. A native of New Orleans, he had for the past 
few months been engaged in work in the vicinity of Bowie, 
La. Six days before coming to me, he attended a party 
where the so-called ‘‘ spirit rappings,”’ ete., were being tried 
as an amusement, and being somewhat of an amateur him- 
self at playing the role of the ‘‘spirit medium,” he became 
deeply interested in what was being done. Some one of 
the party suggested that the ‘invisible spirit’’ be called 
upon to cause the patient to write something on a piece of 
paper; accordingly he was given pencil and paper and 
seated at a table to do the “‘spirit’s’’ bidding. He was 
visibly affected by the suggestion and, becoming nervous 
and frightened, refused to enter further into the sport. A 
short while later, feeling rather excited by his experience, 
he walked home and threw himself upon a bed to rest. 
Thinking him to be asleep some one of the household 
attempted to arouse him, when it was discovered that he 
was not merely asleep, but in an unconscious condition. A 
physician was called who soon succeeded in restoring him 
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to consciousness, but from that moment he was completely 
deaf and unable to utter a word. He had perfect control 
of his other faculties and communicated with those around 
him by writing. This condition persisted without change 
up to the time of his entrance into the hospital, and in the 
meantime every effort had been made to induce him to 
speak and hear, but without avail. The patient had grown 
despondent over his condition and feared that he would 
never recover. | 

Upon learning the history of the affection I was suffi- 
ciently convinced at once that the case was one of functional 
nature and that no organic lesion existed; nevertheless, I 
made a thorough examination of his physical condition with 
the following negative result: The auditory canals were 
clear of accumulated secretion, the tympanic membrane 
normal in appearance and sensitive to touch, nose and 
pharynx in good condition; laryngeal mucosa normal in 
aspect, but the vocal cords responded languidly to efforts 
at phonation, and would quickly fall apart after the first 
adductor movement, before they could be made to vibrate 
to the expired air—the typical aspect, in fact, of the larynx 
of nervous aphonia. The sensibility was normal. When 
commanded in writing to speak he would make strenuous 
efforts, but the lips and tongue failed to act and the larynx 
to give forth a sound of the voice. Aside from being able 
to cough and to emit a grunting sound when amused, he 
could utter no sound. The hearing was tested with every 
means at my command and he showed no evidence of per- 
ceiving any sound. The case was clearly not one of sim- 
ulating deafness and aphonia, but a true loss of the function 
of hearing and the power of speech. 

I suggested to those around that the case would probably 
respond to the hypnotic treatment if we could succeed in 
getting him under the influence, whereupon Drs. Dupuy 
and Murray, of the resident corps, volunteered to try their 
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powers on him. Both succeeded readily in inducing 
hypnotic sleep, but beyond this could exercise no practical 
control over him. Being unable to hear the commands or 
suggestions, he could only be influenced by the force of 
telepathy. This succeeded so far as to cause him to make 
a slight movement of the lips in an endeavor to speak, but 
no sound was emitted and the deafness remained com- 
plete. Not wishing to depress the patient more by pro- 
longing the seance, I decided to resort to the use of elec- 
tricity, hoping that by producing a strong unexpected 
shoc< I might induce the man suddenly to give vent to his 
feelings in words, and possibly at the same time to stimu- 
late the dormant auditory nerves to some perception of 
sound. ‘Two electrodes were prepared, and with one placed 
upon each mastoid process, a rather strong galvanic cur- 
rent was turned on. The patient was startled by the shock 
but did not exclaim. This was repeated several times until 
it caused headache and dizziness and had to be stopped. 
The faradie current was tried with the same result. 

In spite of these failures I endeavored to reassure the 
patient that he would recover his voice and hearing if he 
would only have courage and assist us in our efforts to cure 
him. This he promised to do, and consented to remain 
in the hospital where he could be kept tnder close observa- 
tion. On the following day I repeated the examination 
of the day before and the tests of hearing; no change was 
revealed. I again resorted to electricity, using a milder 
galvanic current with small electrodes placed in the auditory 
vanals. This caused vertigo and gave no relief. He grew 
tired of the confinement in the hospital and asked to be 
permitted to go to his home in Carrollton to return the 
following morning for further treatment. This he did, and 
upon his return he was subjected to another hypnotic 
seance, this time by an expert hypnotist whom I had sum- 
moned to see the case. 
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Further than thoroughly hypnotizing the patient and 
influencing him through telepathy to move his lips and 
his arms slightly, his efforts were of little avail. He did 
succeed, by suggesting to the patient before inducing hyp- 
nosis that he would hear, in producing a subjective sensa- 
tion of ringing in the ears, of which the patient complained 
on being aroused. This was only temporary and no change 
at all could be detected in the deafness. The hypnotist 
confessed that the stumbling-block was the patient’s in- 
ability to hear and hence be governed by his words of com- 
mand during the sleep. 

In search of other resources, I presented the patient be- 
fore the Orleans Parish Medical Society and solicited ex- 
amination of the patient and suggestions as to further 
treatment. 

On the following Monday, two days later, the man re- 
turned to the hospital, his condition unchanged, excepting 
that he had grown more despondent and required a deal 
of encouragement. Having observed that he made some 
effort to speak when told to do so, I insisted on his per- 
severing in this line. I sat down with him, and, beginning 
with the pronunciation of his name, which I insisted that 
he should attempt, I had him make repeated efforts until 
finally he succeeded ih emitting a drawling sound suggestive 
of his name. By persistent efforts he improved in this 
and went further in attempting to articulate other words 
and sentences written for him on a sheet of paper. Within 
an hour’s time he had made considerable progress and 
could then speak his own name and a few other words 
distinctly enough to be understood, but spoke in slow 
drawling tones and with much difficulty. Upon his leav- 
jng the clinic I instructed him to persevere in his efforts and 
try to answer in words when anyone addressed him, instead 
of depending altogether on his pencil and writing pad which 
he always had ready. He went home and on the next 
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morning walked into the clinic and said to me: ‘Good 
morning, doctor; you see I can talk at last, but I am still 
deaf.”’ In fact, he had recovered full power of speech and 
retained his absolute deafness. He felt very much en- 
couraged by his ability to talk, but still much concerned 
about the recovery of his hearing. I instructed him to 
report to me at our office in the afternoon of that day and 
I would see what else could be done for him, intending to 
get a clearer history from him since he could talk to me. 
When he came to me I had decided to try the effect of 
auditory exercise, and for this purpose had two appliances 
at my disposal—the Houghton electric masseur and a long 
cylindrical ear trumpet known as the conversation tube. 

The former instrument is an electric vibrator, so con- 
structed that when the conductors are applied to the ears 
a loud buzzing sound is heard. This I made him use for 
fifteen minutes, and although he could not distinguish 
the sound of the instrument, he soon after stated that he 
had a subjective ringing in the ears. 

The conversation tube was then presented to him and I 
tried the effect of erying into it very loudly as he held it to 
his left ear. He started slightly at the first attempt, but 
explained that he heard no sound, but felt the force of the 
vibrations on the ear. This trumpet, I must explain, 
intensifies sound very much, and to the normal ear the 
lowest sounds when conveyed through it are loud and dis- 
tinct. In using it on subjects who were completely deaf I 
have noticed that they complained of feeling the force of 
loud sounds without perceiving the sound. After repeat- 
ing the experiment several times on the same ear, the 
patient said that he was beginning to hear a sound but 
could not understand what I said. Continuing, the deaf- 
ness gradually cleared away as a mist until, at the end of 
half an hour, he could hear and understand a whisper in . 
the left ear across the room. His hearing had returned 
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in one ear, leaving the other still deaf, as I proved by care- 
ful tests. I had not used the ear trumpet in the right ear 
and no change took place in that organ. Being pressed for 
further time, I sent the patient home with a promise to try 
to relieve the other ear on the following day. The next 
day found him again at the office and in a very cheerful 
mood. The affected ear was subjected to the same 
treatment with the ear tube which had proved so happily 
effective in the left ear. The result was equally as satis- 
factory, and the patient left at the end of half an hour in 
normal condition. Ten days later I had the pleasure of 
bringing the patient again before the meeting of the Orleans 
Parish Society and demonstrating his complete recovery. 

The case presented features of such unusual interest 
throughout that I have endeavored to record the complete 
history, giving in detail many minor points which ordinarily 
would appear superfluous, but which here serve to elucidate 
some important facts relative to the nature and treatment 
of such an affection. 

Whereas it is not so rarely that we find cases of com- 
plete loss of the auditory function through nervous in- 
fluences, and even more often cases in which the power of 
speech is suspended from a similar cause, yet to find these 
two phenomena combined in the same subject is extremely 
unusual, and well worthy of more than passing notice. 
Gradenigo, in an exhaustive article entitled ‘‘Some 
Auricular Manifestations of Hysteria,” written in 1894, 
compiled a series of fifteen cases of nervous deaf-mutism 
reported by various authors. Later publications have 
brought to light eight more cases of a similar nature, which, 
with my own case, make a total of twenty-four. In a 
study of such of these cases as have been reported in de- 
tail we find many peculiar and interesting symptomatic 
manifestations, and a variety of caus2s producing the 
affection. The etiology of the majority of the published 
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cases is attributed, first, to a predisposing condition of 
hysteria, or of a nervous, emotional nature of the patient, 
the actual condition being brought on as the result of some 
severe shock to the nervous system, such as sudden fright, 
anger, sorrow, or physical pain. These various exciting 
causes, classed under the head of ‘‘ Hystero-traumatism,”’ 
are not found as a feature of every case. In the cases 
reported by Veis and Ransom two healthy men, nineteen 
and twenty-six years of age, respectively, without per- 
sonal or hereditary history of hysteria, awoke one morn- 
ing to find themselves deaf-mutes. Like my patient, they 
showed no other nervous phenomena, and were otherwise 
in perfect control of their mental and physical faculties. An 
instantaneous cure was effected in Veis’s case by catheter- 
ization of the Eustachian tubes after ordinary suggestion 
had failed. In Ransom’s case a. strong faradic current 
applied to the larynx by means of an intra-laryngeal elec- 
trode brought about the desired result. 

Other cases are attributable to that peculiar psychical 
phenomenon, auto-suggestion, and in this category is found 
an interesting observation by Lemoine, of Lille, in which 
a laborer, forty years of age, who for a year had Leen con- 
scious of increasing deafness in one ear, became suddenly 
deaf and dumb after a violent fit of anger. He had sworn 
not to speak to anyone for an entire day, but it soon be- 
came apparent that he was really unable to speak a word. 
Anxiety about the condition of his ear and the dread of 
becoming deaf became the controlling thought, no doubt, 
in his depressed state of mind, with the result as observed. 
In this case hypnotism was the agent by which his hearing 
and voice were restored. Lemoine discovered the same 
obstacle to this form of treatment that was evident in my 
case, 7. e., the inability to command the patient on account 
of his absolute deafness. He succeeded, however, in im- 
parting the suggestion to the patient in the following man- 
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ner: After inducing hypnosis with the aid of the rotating 
mirror, he closed the patient’s auditory canals with his 
finger tips to create, so he said, an auto-suggestion relative 
to the hearing, and then suddenly withdrawing them, he 
cried, ‘‘Hear me!’’ At the third repetition of this the 
hearing began to return and rapidly became normal. He 
was then told that he could speak, which he did, and at 
the end of a hypnotic seance lasting barely a quarter of an 
hour he awoke in complete possession of his hearing and 
speech. 

Occasionally hysterical aphonia and deafness are found 
in children, and it requires the utmost ingenuity in certain 
cases to recognize the true condition and effectively carry 
out the treatment. 

Courtade recently recorded the observation of a little 
girl, aged three years and six months, who fell while running 
with a bottle in her hand and received a cut from the 
broken glass. The wound bled profusely for a moment and 
frightened the child severely, but after recovering from 
this no change took place in her demeanor until the next 
morning, when she was discovered to be deaf and dumb. 
The child was very irritable and petulant and treatment 
was difficult. A rigid treatment of the nervous system was 
instituted, however, consisting of cold baths, electricity, 
bromides, etc., but the deaf-mutism still remained ob- 
stinate at the end of six months. What the final result 
was, Courtade did not state. 

That deaf-mutism of nervous origin, particularly in 
young children, can become permanent, I consider quite 
possible, and a case that has recently come under my ob- 
servation has influenced me in this opinion. I am in- 
debted to Dr. Dupaquier, of this city, for having referred 
the case to me, accompanied by a full history of the affec- 
tion as described to him by the parents and the patient. 

A young Italian woman, twenty-three years of age, had 
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at the age of eight years become suddenly deaf and dumb 
as the result of a severe nervous shock caused by witness- 
ing an atrocious murder. According to the account given 
by the parents, the child was ill for several days following 
this incident, and during that time lost the power of speech 
and hearing. She was taken to see a number of specialists 
in Italy who examined her and pronounced her case as 
one of hysterical nature. Treatment was entirely ineffec- 
tual, however, and the child was subsequently sent to a 
deaf-mute institute, where she was educated thoroughly 
and taught lip reading and speech according to the modern 
methods in vogue at institutions of the kind. When she 
‘vame to us fifteen years after the onset of the affection, a 
careful examination proved that she was deaf to every 
sound, and the voice was of that peculiar monotone 
adopted by the deaf who have been taught to speak. She 
was in perfect health in other respects and of a bright, 
cheerful disposition. Though somewhat skeptical of the 
case being one of nervous origin, I decided to try the effects 
of treatment directed towards a stimulation of the auditory 
centers by means of faradism, auditory massage, strychnia. 
In the course of a few weeks she had learned to distinguish 
the sound of a tuning-fork by cranial perception and to 
hear a loud clapper held close to the ear, and even the 
voice through the long conversation tube. Further than 
that I could not succeed in advancing her, and concluded 
that, even were the case one of nervous origin, time and 
disuse of the function had made the deafness permanent. 

Fortunately such cases are rare in childhood. Aphonia 
is not unusual in children as the result of the reflex dis- 
turbance from intestinal parasites. In such instances 
expulsion of the worms will cure the aphonia. Deafness 
from this cause alone has not been recorded, to my know- 
ledge. 

These forms of hysteria in children have been studied at 
length by Charcot, Bourneville, Terrein, and others. 
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Many varied complications of symptoms may occur in 
hysteria and involve the special senses in various ways. 
Cartaz relates the history of a woman who awoke from a 
night’s sleep to find that she was both deaf and blind. 
She was of a decidedly hysterical nature. Treatment by 
suggestion was even more difficult than in a case of deaf- 
mutism. The patient recovered her sight and hearing after 
the application of two strong magnates to the body, a 
treatment that was being vaunted at the time. The author 
questions the curative value of the magnates. 

That complete functional deafness may exist without 
any other hysterical stigmata is a fact not to be denied, 
and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish these cases from 
true labyrinthine deafness or from simulated deafness. It 
is necessary to study the advent of the affection closely and 
also the general disposition of the patient. When search- 
ing for the exciting cause, when not apparent, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the effects of hystero-traumatism 
are not always immediate. In the case I report, which I 
consider due to that cause, as also in the cases reported by 
Veis, Ransom, Courtade, and Cartaz, the deaf-mutism 
only came on some time after the exciting inciden*. If 
due to auto-suggestion, there may be no other exciting 
cause discoverable. I believe it quite possible that such 
cases can usually be cured through the agency of hypnotic 
suggestion, but such treatment should be undertaken 
cautiously and only by persons with some experience in 
that art. Charcot points out the serious effects that may 
result from hypnotism in persons hysterically inclined. 
Then again it is not always practicable, as in children of 
early age unable to understand the object of the procedure. 
Among the recorded cases few have been cured by the same 
method, but the general idea followed out is that of simple 
suggestion applied in various ways. Electricity has given 
excellent results when applied with an electrode in the 
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throat, but is not infallible. Generally the hearing and 
speech returned simultaneously under the same treatment; 
in my patient, when other means had failed to restore both 
functions, I was compelled to treat each separately and 
by different means. 

I had hoped that the restoration of one function would 
be followed by spontaneous restoration of the other, but 
in this I was disappointed; for the deafness persisted after 
the power of speech returned, and hearing in one ear re- 
vived, while the other remained deaf until similarly treated. 
This I consider the remarkable feature of the case. As 
for the voice, I simply appealed strongly to the will power 
of the man, assuring him of his certain recovery and in- 
sisting that he should continue his efforts to speak. Direct- 
ing his thoughts in this hopeful channel and gaining the 
consent of his will had the desired effect in rapidly restor- 
ing his power of speech. 

I attribute the restoration of the hearing entirely to the 
effects of auditory massage or shock, independent of sug- 
gestion in any form or of other treatment. This is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that one ear at a time was 
treated by that method and responded quickly in each 
instance to the stimulus. 

The effective instrument in my hands was the long con- 
versation tube, which so intensified the sonorous vibrations 
conveyed to the auditory nerve through the natural con- 
ducting media in the middle ear, which remain intact in 
these cases, as to arouse the dormant nerve to activity. 
Any loud, sharp sound close to the ear frequently repeated 
would, I am convineed, have a similar effect upon an ear 


thus affected. 
GORDON KING, M. D., 


Acting Surgeon in charge of the Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Department of the Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


The “ Methods of Instruction ” named in the preceding Tabular State- 
ment may be defined as follows: 

I. The Manual Method.—Signs, the manual alphabet, and writing are 
the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the principal 
objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the comprehen- 
sion and use of written language. The degree of relative importance 
given to these three means varies in different schools; but it is a differ- 
ence only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

Il. The Manual Alphabet Method.—The manual alphabet and writing 
are the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the prin- 
cipal objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the com- 
prehension and use of written language. Speech and speech-reading are 
taught to all of the pupils in one of the schools (the Western New York 
Institution) recorded as following this method. 

III. The Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading, together with 
writing, are made the chief means of instruction, and facility in speech 
and speech-reading, as well as mental development and written language, 
is aimed at. There is a difference in different schools in the extent to 
which the use of natural signs is allowed in the early part of the course, 
and also in the prominence given to writing as an auxiliary to speech 
and speech-reading in the course of instruction; but they are differences 
only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

IV. The Auricular Method.—The hearing of semi-deaf pupils is 
utilized and developed to the greatest possible extent, and, with or with- 
out the aid of artificial appliances, their education is carried on chiefly 
through the use of speech and hearing, together with writing. The aim 
of the method is to graduate its pupils as hard-of-hearing speaking 
people instead of deaf-mutes. 

V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading are regarded 
as very important, but mental development and the acquisition of 
language are regarded as still more important. It is believed that in 
many cases mental development and the acquisition of language can 
be best promoted by the Manual or the Manual Alphabet method, and, 
so far as circumstances permit, such method is chosen for each pupil as 
seems best adapted for his individual case. Speech and speech-reading 
are taught where the measure of success seems likely to justify the 
labor expended, and in most of the schools some of the pupils are taught 
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INDUSTRIES TAUGHT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 


The “ Industries Taught” in American Schools for the Deaf, mostly 
designated by abbreviations in the preceding Tabular Statement, are: 
Art, Baking (Bak.), Barbering (Bar.), Basket-making (Bas.), Black- 
smithing (Bl.), Bookbinding (Bo.), Bricklaying (Bk.), Broom-making 
(Br.), Cabinet-making (Cab.),Calecimining (Cal.).Carpentry (Car.),Chalk- 
engraving (Ce.), Cementing (Cg.), Chair-making (Ch.), China painting 
(Cp.), Cooking (Ck.), Clay-modelling (Cl.), Coopery (Co.), Domestic 
science (Do.), Drawing (Dra.), Dress-making (Dr.), Electricity (El.), 
Embroidery (Em.), Engineering (En.), Fancy-work (Fan.), Farming 
(Fa.), Floriculture (F1.), Gardening (Ga.), Glazing (Gl.), Harness mak- 
ing (Ha.), House decoration (Hd.), Half-tone engraving (He.), House- 
work (Ho.), Horticulture (Hor.), Ironing (Ir.), Knitting (Kn.), Lace- 
making (La.), Manual-training (Man.), Mattress-making (Ma.), Milli- 
nery (Mi.), Needlework (Nw.), Painting (Pa.), Paper-hanging (Pap.), 
Plastering (Pl.), Plate-engraving (Pe.), Photography (Ph.), Printing 
(Pr.), Pyrography (Py.), Sewing (Se.), Shoemaking (Sh.), Sign-painting 
(Si.), Sloyd (Sl.), Stone-laying (St.), Tailoring (Ta.), Tin-work (Tin.), 
Typewriting (Ty.), Venetian Iron Work (Ven.), Weaving (Wea.), 
Wood-earving (We.), Wood-engraving (We.), Wood-turning (Wt.), 
Wood-working (Ww.), Working in Iron (Wi.), and the use of tools. 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, NOVEM- 
BER 10, 1902.* 


Abbott, Maggie (sewing and fancy work), Arkansas Institute, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Acheison, Herbert H., B. A. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Adams, Albert F., M. A. (gymnastics), Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Adams, Henriette (domestic science), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Adams, Ida H. (reading and language), Horace Mann School, Boston. 

Adams, Mabel E. (language), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


* Corrections of any errors or omissions in this list will be thankfully 
received by the editor of the Annals. 
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Adams, Mary B. (language and physical training), Horace Mann 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Adams, Mina A., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Adele, Sister M. (Principal), Mater Consilii School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Adelina, Sister M., St. Joseph’s Institute, South St. Louis, Mo. 

Agatha, Rev. Mother (Principal), St. Joseph’s Institute, South St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Aglacée, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Aimée de la Providence, Sister (weaving), Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Akins, Anna M., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Albertine, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Aleorn, Larry M. W., Kozminski School, Chicago, III. 

Alda, Sister (art), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Allabough, Brewster R., B. A. (manual), Western Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Allen, Buford L. (printing), Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 

Allen, Mrs. Emma (. (needle-work), Colorado School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Allen, Henrietta E., Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Allen, Mary, American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Allison, Isaac (carpentry), Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Ames, Elizabeth, St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Anderson, Bessie, Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Anderson, B. C. (oral), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Springs, S. C. 

Anderson, Eva M., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Anderson, G. Walfrid (printing), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Anderson, Mrs. J. Scott, Washington Heights School, New York. 

Andrews, Cordelia (speech), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Andrews, Georgia E. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Andrews, Harriet E. (speech), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

Andrews, Helen B. (kindergarten oral), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Angélique-Marie, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Apgear, Harry (painting), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Appleton, D. C. (gardening), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Applewhite, Alice, Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Arbaugh, Nellie (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Archer, Mrs. Jeannette (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Archer, Tunis V., M. A. (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Archibald, Carrie H., Oshkosh School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Archibald, Hester (dressmaking), Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Archibald, Orson, B. A. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis. 
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Argo, W. K., M. A. (Superintendent), Colorado School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Argyle, Blanche E., Black River Falls School, Black River Falls, Wis. 

Armstrong, Alice, Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Armstrong, Grace E., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Arnold, Mary, Lyman Trumbull School, Chicago, Il. 

Asbury, Lulu, Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Ashcroft, Mrs. Harriet E. (Superintendent), Mackay Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Ashelby, Katherine E., Burr School, Chicago, Ill. 

Atkinson, Mary E. (dressmaking), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Atwood, Ralph H. (intermediate), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Auréle, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Austin, Ida (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Austin, Mrs. Ida L. (oral), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Austin, Laurence (shoemaking), St. Joseph’s Institution, West 
Chester, N. Y. 

Austin, Sister Mary, Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Austin, 8S. C., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Autenrieth, May (manual), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Auwerter, Fred. (baking), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Avery, Elizabeth B., Iowa School, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Ayres, Emilia A., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Ayres, J. W. (shoemaking), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Babb, Emily A., B. A. (grade work, intermediate department), 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Bachelder, Grace D. (cookery), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Badger, Vina C. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 
Boston, Mass. 

Bailey, Beatrice (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baily, Joseph J. (Principal, industrial department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baker, Abby T. (grade work, intermediate department) ,Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Baker, John P. (wood-working), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis. 

Baker, Nettie, Seward School, Chicago, Ill. 

Balch, Grace A., Rock Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Baldwin, Gertrude P. (cooking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Balis, James C., B. A., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Balis, Sylvia C., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Ball, Jessie, Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Ballantyne, Agnes (dressmaking and millinery), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 
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Ballantyne, Jessie S. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Ballard, Melville, M. S., Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Ballou, Lillian I., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Bamford, Lillian A. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Bangs, Dwight F. (Superintendent), North Dakota School, Devils 
Lake, N. D. 

Bannister, Inah, Albany School, Albany, N. Y. 

Bardes, Henry (shoemaking), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Barker, Frances (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Barnes, Mesa A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Barrager, Myra L., New York Institution, Washington Heights, New 
York, N. Y. 

Barrett, Mrs. E. M., M. A. (deaf-blind), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Barrett, J. W. (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Barrett, N. Beirne (deaf-blind), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Barry, Katharine E. (Supervising Principal), Cleveland School, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Bartle, Rilla L., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bartlett, Ada S. (language), Sarah Fuller Home, West Medford, Mass. 

Bartley, Edna (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Bartley, George W. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Barton, Edwin (wood-working), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Bartoo, Dell (sewing), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Bateman, Julia B., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S. 

Baucom, Laura B. (sewing), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Baugh, John J. (carpentry and cabinet-making), Western Pennsylva- 
nia Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Beagle, Mary G. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Beaman, Susan M., Yale School, Chicago, IIl. 

Beamer, H. C. (Superintendent), Oklahoma Institute, Guthrie, Okl. 

Beamsley, John (shoemaking), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Bear, Hattie M., M. S., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Beard, Laura A., B. A., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Beattie, Grace M. (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Beattie, Mary B., B. A. (primary art), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Beatty, M. May (advanced department, speech), Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beatty, Thomas (baking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Begg, George (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Behlke, Hannah A. D. (sewing), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 
Bell, Clara L., American School, Hartford, Conn. 
Bell, Frances K., M. A. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton. 
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Bell, Laura E., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Bell, Lucie Lee (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Bell, Martha C., M. A. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Bell, Mary M., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Bell, Minnie O., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Bellows, Alice, Lyman Trumbull School, Chicago, Ill. 

Bending, E. J. (manual training), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Benigna, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bennett, Mary E., Los Angeles School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Benson, Harry G. (printing), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Berg, Albert, M. A. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Berigaud, Marie (cooking), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Berry, Amelia E. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Berry, George W. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Berry, Louise (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Best, Harry F., M. A. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Betts, O. A. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Betts, Mrs. O. A. (art), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Bierbower, Fannie, Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Bierhaus, Henry (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bigelow, Mary F. (elementary science and language), Horace Mann 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Bilbee, Bertha (sewing), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Bilbee, Emma L. (sewing), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Billings, Carrie E. (Principal, oral department), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Bingham,Cornelia D. (Head Teacher), McCowen Oral School,Chicago. 

Black, Anna M., Strasburg, Va. 

Blair, Cora L. (grade work, intermediate department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Blakeley, Blanche (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Blandin, Wallace B. (cabinet-making), Clarke School, Northampton. 

Blankenship, Lloyd (art), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Blattner, J. W., M. A. (Principal, educational department), Texas 
School, Austin, Texas. 

Bledsoe, John F., M. A. (Principal), Maryland School for Colored, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bliss, Susan E. (Principal, intermediate department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blount, W. J. (manual department, colored school), Kentucky Insti- 
tution, Danville, Ky. 

Bockbee, M. Oakley, American School, Hartford Conn. 

Bodker, Mrs.M. A. (deaf-blind), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Boggs, Irene (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 
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Boland, John A., B. A., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Bolyn, Margaret I. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bond, H. M. (printing), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Bones, M. J. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Bork, Emma (mathematics), Cincinnati Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 

Boucher, Matilda, Ephpheta School, Chicago, Il. 

Boulware, Cordia (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Bowden, Mrs. Persis 8., New England Industrial School, Beverly, 
Mass. 

Bowles, Wm. A. (Superintendent), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Boyd, Hypatia (deaf-blind), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Boyd, Iva M., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Boylan, M. C., B.S. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Brabyn, Minnie H. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Bragg, Serena (colored department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Branson, H. L. (printing), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Branum, W. O., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bray, Ivy (plain sewing), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Breckinridge, Mary 8. (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Brehm, F. Elizabeth (sloyd), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Briel, William A. (tailoring), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Bright, Eudora (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Bristol, E. Morris (printing), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Brock, Frances Q., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Brooks, George A., B. 8S. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Brooks, Mrs. George A., B. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Brown, Charles F. (wood-working), North Carolina School, Morgan- 
ton, N. C. 

Brown, Clara, Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Brown, Gertrude (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Brown, Mary B. C. (Principal), Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton. 

Brown, Philip H., B. A. (manual department and carpentry), Mon- 
tana School, Boulder, Mont. 

Brown, Thomas L. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Bruning, Olivia (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Brunnckow, Marie (embroidery, knitting, ete.), Maine School, Port- 
land, Me. 

Bryan, Isaac (shoemaking), Maryland School for Colored, Baltimore. 

Bryant, Arthur D., B. Ph. (drawing), Gallaudet College, Washington. 

Bryant, Belle (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 
Bryant, Lelia (needlework), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 
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Bryarly, Kate Lee (oral intermediate), Maryland School, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Brydson, Jno. C. (painting), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Buchanan, Arthur P. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Buchanan, Mrs. J. J. (sewing), North Dakota School, Devils Lake. 

Buckingham, Abigail (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Buckingham, Eva E. (articulation), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Buell, Edith M., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Bulger, Thomas N. (field music), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Bull, Mary (intellectual department and fancy work), Ontario In- 
stitution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Bumgardner, J. B., B. A. (art), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Bunting, Virginia H., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Burbank, Edith, B. A., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Burchard, Prudence E. (articulation), New York Institution,Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Burdick, Edward 8S. (articulation), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Burke, Julia A., St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Burke, Mary (sewing), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Burke, Sister Mary Anne (Principal), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Insti- 
tution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Burke, Susie (plain sewing and mending), North Carolina Institution, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Burnett, Mayme, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Burns, John (tailoring), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Burns, John T. (printing), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Burt, William N., M. A., Ph. D. (Principal), Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Burton, Grace C., B. A., Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Bush, John P., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Butler, A. Evelyn (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Byrne, Agnes S8., St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Byrnes, William J. (gardening), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Ches- 
ter,.N. ¥. 

Byrns, Margaret (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 


Cabaniss, Bettie (cooking and housekeeping), Mississippi Institution, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Cadieux, Rev. J. M., C. 8S. V. (Director), Male Catholic Institution, 
Mile End, near Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Calahan, Harriet L., St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Caldwell, William A., M. A. (Principal’s Assistant), California Insti- 
tution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Caldwell, W. A. (colored department), Florida Institute, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Caldwell, Mrs. W. A. (colored department), Florida Institute, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

Calhoon, Nannie (kindergarten), Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 

Calleghan, William (gardening), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Calloway, Marie A. (physical culture), Arkansas Institute, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Calvert, Mrs. Martha A. (sewing), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Campbell, E. C. (manual), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Campbell, W. J., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Capelli, Anthony (printing), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. ; 

Carhart, Paul W., B. Ph., Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N.Y. 

Carhart, Mrs. Paul W., M. A., Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Carney, Julia (physical culture), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Carpenter, Lulu E. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Carrell, Owen G., B. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Carter, Bettie (dressmaking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Carter, Clyde (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Carter, Florence (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carter, W. Hickman, B. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Cartwright, J. H. (shoemaking and harnessmaking), Kansas School, 
Olathe, Kans. 

Cason, Mary D., West Virginia School, Romney, West Va. 

Chamberlayne, H. M., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Chambers, William H., North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Chapin, Alma L., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Chapin, Edward L., B. A., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Charles, Clarence W., B. A. (printing), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Chickering, Rev. John W., M. A. (Emeritus; natural science and peda- 
gogy), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Chidester, G. M., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Chidester, 8. W., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Christian, Caroline E. (literature), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Christian, Daisy, North Carolina Institution, Raleigh, N. C. 

Christman, Mrs. Stella Y. (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Christmas, Jeannette J. (Teacher in charge, primary department) 
Pennsylvania’ Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christy, Nettie, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Chrysante, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Church, Mary, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Clark, Abel S., M. A., American School, Hartford, Conn 

Clark, Adda E. (sewing and dressmaking), Western New York In- 
stitution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Clark, Eliza S. (Principal), Sarah Fuller Home, West Medford, Mass. 

Clark, Mabel I., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Clark, Marion G., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Clarke, Edward P., M. A. (articulation), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Clarke, Francis D., M. A., C. E. (Superintendent), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Clarke, Thomas P. (Superintendent), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Clearwater, Edward (carpentry and cabinetmaking), New York In- 
stitution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Cleary, Edward P., B. A. (manual alphabet), Illinois School, Jack- 
sonville, 

Clifford, W. H. (printing), [linois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Cloak, Ellen E. (Superintendent), St. Joseph’s Institution, West 
Chester, N. Y. 

Cloud, James H., M. A. (Principal), Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Clous, Ernest (shoemaking), Washington State School, Vancouver. 

Cobb, Jennie L., B. S. (manual), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Cobb, Nellie B., B. Ph. (oral), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Coburn, Alice (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Cochrane, W. A., M. A. (manual); Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Coe, Frances E. (cooking), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Coker, Charles P. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Colclough, Carrie (negro department) ,Georgia School,Cave Spring,Ga. 

Coleman, D. R., M. A., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Coleman, Mrs. G. D. (art), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring 

Coleman, Thomas H., B. A. (manual), South Carolina Institution, 
Cedar Spring, 5. C. 

Collings, J. W. (carpentry), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Collins, Mrs. Ellen (dressmaking), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham. 

Collins, William T. (cabinet-making), Central New York Institution, 
Rome, N. Y. 

Come de la Providence, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Comp, Charles E. (manual department and printing), Nebraska In- 
stitute, Omaha, Neb. 


Comstock, Minerva E., Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N.. ¥. 
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Condon, Anna, Grand Rapids School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Congar, Remington (printing), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Conley, Helen 8. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 
Boston, Mass. 

Conner, Geo. W., Maryland School for Colored, Baltimore, Md. 

Conner, Rachel, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Connery, Julia, Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N.Y. 

Connor, Mrs. E. I’. (manual), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Connor, Wesley O. (Principal), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga 

Connor, Wesley O., Jr., M. A. (arithmetic and book-keeping), lowa 
School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Constantine, Jolliette E. (cadet), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis. 

Cook, Joseph R. (manual department and printing), Manitoba In- 
stitution, Winnipeg, Man. 

Cook, Trevanion G. (Physical Director), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Cooke, Harry (house painting), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Cooke, Lydia M., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Cookus, M. A., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Cool, Mamie (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Coombs, Grace Emery, P. D. Armour School, Chicago, III. 

Cooper, Elizabeth W. (cadet), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cooper, H. C. (house decoration), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Cooper, Mildred E. (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Lowa. 

Coplin, Ethel A. (gymnastics), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Cornay, Nellie (manual), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Corwin, Mary (art), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Corwin, W. R. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

* Corwin, Mrs. S. J. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Cory, Anetta, Seward School, Chicago, III. 

Cosgrove, Margaret (Principal), Ephpheta School, Chicago, II. 

Coulter, James (carpentry), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 

Cox, Wm. H. (shoemaking), Central New York Institution, Rome. 

Crane, John E., M. A., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Cranwill, T. J. (baking), ‘Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Craven, Thomas M. (shoemaking), Tennessee School, Knoxville, ‘Tenn. 

Crawford, Ella E. J. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Crawford, Mabelle (oral), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Crawford, Mary M. (domestic science), Michigan School, Fiint, Mich. 

Crawford, Ota B. (manual), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Crouter, A. L. E., M. A., LL. D. (Superintendent), Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Died December 3, 1902. 
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Crumley, Linda F. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Cullen, Estella F., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Cummings, Sallie G., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Curd, Lillian (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Cureton, Thomas (electricity), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Curran, Juliana, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Currier, Enoch Henry, M. A. (Principal), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Currier, Kate A. (kindergarten, articulation), New York Institution. 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Curtiss, Louise A. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ills. 

Cushing, Ellen, St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Cyril, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dallimore, Ida (fancy work), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Daly, Geraldine D., Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Daly, Michael (baking), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Damon, Alice H., B. A. (Principal), Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Daniells, Jessie M., Marinette School, Marinette, Wis. 

Daniels, Caroline S. (arithmetic and elementary alegbra), Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

Davidson, Samuel G., B. A. (language and literature, advanced de- 
partment), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davirson, W. G. (blacksmithing), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Davis, Amelia W., B. A. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, South Boston, Mass. 

Davis, Lucy M. (plain sewing and mending), North Carolina Institu- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. 

Davis, Rebecca E., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davis, Solon P. (drawing), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Davis, William H., B. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Dawson, Ella S. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Day, Frankie K.(sewing), Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Day, Herbert E., M. A. (natural science), Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D’Estrella, Theophilus (academic department and art), California 
Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

DeJarnette, Eva, Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

DeLong, Elizabeth, B. A., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

DeMotte, Amelia (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DeMotte, Linda (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

DeMotte, Wm. H., M. A., LL. D. (manual), Indiana Institution, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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DePazzi, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dean, Dosia, Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Dedman, Lella, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Deem, Charles S. (manual department and printing), Mississippi In- 
stitution, Jackson, Miss. 

Dehner, Carrie (writing), Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 

Dellicker, H. Maude, New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Denise, Sister M., St. Joseph’s Institute, South St. Louis, Mo. 

Denison, Elizabeth (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Denison, James, M. A. (Principal), Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Dent, Alice, Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Denys, Paul, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Deschamps, Rev. Father A. E. (Chaplain), Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Desmaries, Moses (cabinet-making), Minnesota School, Faribault. 

Dickerson, Mary G. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Dickson, William (horticulture), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Diehl, Jennie G. (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Diemer, Michel (gardening), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Dimmick, Ella J. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Divine, Florence A. (manual), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Divine, Louis A. (manual), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Divine, Mary L. (First Assistant), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Dixon, Iva, Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Doane, Letitia L., Froebel School, Chicago, III. 

Dobson, Josie Helen (gymnastics), Gallaudet College, Washington. 

Dobyns, Ashbel W., M. A., Washington State School, Vancouver. 

Dobyns, J. R., M. A. (Superintendent), Mississippi Institution, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Dold, J. J., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Domitien, Sister (knitting), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Donald, Dora (deaf-blind), Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Donald, Ida (articulation), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Doneghy, Susan (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Donohoe, M. Lizzie, Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Dositheus, Sister M. (Assistant Principal), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Doub, Florence W. (drawing), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Dowd, Mollie, Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Downing, A. U. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 
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Downing, Lulu M. (sewing), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Dowrie, John (carpentry), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Draper, Amos G., M. A. (mathematics and Latin), Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Draper, Estella M. (academic department and manual training), 
Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Driggs, Frank M. (Superintendent), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Driscoll, Timothy F., Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, WN. 

Driscoll, Mrs. T. F., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Drum, Margaret (dressmaking), St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn. 

Drusedum, William F. (baking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dudley, Jessie (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Duff, E. H. (industrial), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, S.C. 

Dula, Flora Lee (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Duncan, Elizabeth M., Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Duncan, William (painting and glazing), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dunn, Ethel A. (drawing), Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Dutch, Mary A., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Dutton, Jesse H. (painting), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Dwyer, B. E., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eakin, Mrs. Laura (speech), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Zarle, Mrs. Carrie W. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Earle, James (baking), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Eaton, Mary (sloyd), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Eddy, Clara V. (art), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Eddy, Frances N., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Eddy, Jonathan H., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Eddy, L., M. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Eddy, Mabel G. (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edgar, Bessie M. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Edin, Lavinia (manual alphabet), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Egan, Katharine A., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Eickhoff, Arlington, B. A. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Ellis, Sallie G. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Elwood, Caroline F. (akoulalion), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Ely, Charles R., M. A., Ph. D. (natural science), Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ely, Charles W., M. A. (Principal), Marvland School, Frederick, Md. 

Ely, Grace D. (advanced department), Maryland School, Frederick, 
Md. 
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Emerentia, Sister M. (printing), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Emerson, Grace, Aibany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Engelhardt, Mildred (sewing), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Engleman, Josephine H. (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Erd, Robert, B. A. (physical culture), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Ernestine, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Ervin, Annie McD. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Erwin, Hugh B. (colored department), Mississippi Institution, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Euphemia, Sister M. (art), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Euritt, G. D. (high class), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Euritt, Mrs. G. D. (articulation), Viriginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Eusebe de Verceil, Sister (cooking), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Eusebius, Sister M. (sewing and dressmaking), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution,. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Evariste, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Ewing, Mrs. Laura W. (language), Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 


Fairbank, Marion E., B. L. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Farnsworth, Grace E. (language), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Farnum, Emma Dee (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Farrant, Mary I. (articulation), Central New York Institution, Rome, 
N. ¥. 

Fay, Allan Bradshaw, M. A. (Latin), Gallaudet College, Washington. 

Fay, Edward Allen, M. A., Ph. D. (Vice-President; languages), Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Elizabeth, American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Fay, Gilbert O., M. A., Ph. D., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Fearon, James (Principal), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 

Feasley, Carolyn M. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

leatherstone, Margaret (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institution, Ford - 
ham, N. Y. 

Félicienne, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Fenner, Sara H. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Ferguson, Elizabeth (manual alphabet), Illinois School, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 

Ferguson, Mrs. L. W., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Fesenbeck, Caroline, Cincinnati Public School, Cincinnati, O. 

Field, Alice M. (arithmetic), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Finch, Marion E., South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Firth, Emma M. (expression drawing, water-color painting, etc.), Mc- 
Cowen Oral School, Chicago, Il. 
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Fischer, Bertha (drawing), Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 

Fish, Kate H. (articulation), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fister, George E., B. A. (printing), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Fitzpatrick, Elizabeth A., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester,N.Y. 

Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Florence B. (language, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Flaherty, Ellen H. (Secretary), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester. 

Flatley, M. Stella, Green Bay School, Green Bay, Wis. 

Fleighmann, Mary (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Fleming, Nannie McKoy (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Fletcher, Katharine (history and literature), Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Flowers, Thomas, North Carolina Institution, Raleigh, N. C. 

Flynn, Margaret J., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Foley, Julia A. (advanced department), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fonner, Mary D. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Forbush, Lillian M. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
South Boston, Mass. 

Ford, F. J. (tailoring), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Forrest, Margaret (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Forrester, T. C. (intellectual department and manual training), On- 
tario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Forsythe, Lena P., B. A. (articulation), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, aes York, N. Y. 

Fosdick, C. P. (gardening), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Foster, Rachel E., Oklahoma Institute, Guthrie, Okla. 

Fowler, Luella M. (art), lowa School, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Fox, Thomas Francis, M. A. (Senior Assistant and Librarian), New 
York Institution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Francis, Mrs. W. (sewing), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Francois de Paule, Sister (Assistant Superior), Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Francois de Sales, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Francois-Xavier, Sister (art), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Frank, Henry, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Frazey, Alice B., B. A., Stevens Point School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Freck, Katherine E.(kindergarten), Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Freeman, Elizabeth F. (normal student), Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Freeman, Samuel M., B. A. (manual), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

French, Martha F. (sewing), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Frierson, J. M. (printing), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring. 

Fritz, I. (cooking), German Evangelical Lutheran Institute, North 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Fuller, Sarah (Principal), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 
Funk, Mary L., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gaillard, Theresa Elizabeth, B. A. (manual), South Carolina Institu- 
tion, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Gale, Edward P. (advanced department), Maryland School, Frede- 
rick, Md. 

Gallagher, Annie (dressmaking), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham. 

Gallaher, James E. (Principal), Evansville School, Evansville, Ind. 

Gallaher, Letitia G. (oral), Evansville School, Evansville, Ind. 

Gallaudet, Edward Miner, Ph. D., LL. D. (President; moral and po- 
litical science), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Gardner, Hannah I., Appleton School, Appleton, Wis. 

Gardner, Isaac B. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Gardner, Margaret, Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Garfield, Lena G. (sloyd), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Garman, Tillie (oral), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Garrett, Mary S. (Principal), Home for Training in Speech, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gaston, Cambria (orai), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Gaw, Albert C., M. A. (history), Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 

Gaw, Lewis A. (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Gawith, Frances W. (in charge intermediate department; grade work), 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Gebhart, Olga M., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Geddes, James T. (Head Teacher, oral department), Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Gédéon, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

George, Dudley Webster, M. A. (manual alphabet), Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Il. 

George, Katharine L. (kindergarten, articulation), New York Insti- 
tion, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Georges-Albert, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Gerend, Rev. M. M. (President), St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Gervasse, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gethings, Mary J., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Gibson, Caroline (articulation), Ontario Institution, Belleville, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Gibson, E. P. (oral), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Gibson, Mrs. Sarah A. (dressmaking), Rhode Island Institute, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Gielow, Rev. William (Superintendent), German Evangelical Lutheran 
Institution, North Detroit, Mich. 

Gilbert, Charles H. (carpentry), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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Gillespie, Frances E. (Principal, speech department), Arkansas Insti- 
tute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Gillett, Alma (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, II. 

Gillett, Charles P. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, III. 

Gillett, Jane V. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Gilkey, Benjamin T. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Girdler, C. W. (sewing), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Glenn, Frances (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Goddard, Josephine L. (language and phonetics), Horace Mann 

School, Boston, Mass. 

Godwin, Arthur J. (printing), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Goggin, Annie (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Golden, Etta M. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Gompertz, Anita, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Goodwin, Edward McK., M. A. (Superintendent), North Carolina 

Schoel, Morganton, N. C. 

§~Goo iwin, James (manual), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 
Gordon, F. M. (negro department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Gor:ion, Joseph C., M. A., Ph. D. (Superintendent), Illinois School, 

Jackse-nville, Ill. 

Gordon, Kathlena W., Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Gorman, Kate (sewing), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis. Ind. 

Gowsell, Hattie H. (domestic science), Ontario Institution, Belle- 
ville, Ontario. 

Grady, Theo.. B. L.. California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Graham, F. W. (carpentry), Florida Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Graham, John A. (carpentry), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Granger, Audria J., B. A., Kansas School. Olathe, Kans. 

Gray, W. F. (oral), Wisconsin, School. Delavan, Wis. 

Grear, Inez (oral), Michigan School. Flint. Mich. 

Green, Della Maud, Fredericton Institution, Fredericton, N. B. 

Green, Grace G. (gymnastics, advanced department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Green, Lettie (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Green, Lizzie T., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Greener, Augustus B: (intermediate), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Greener, Gussie Howe, M. A., Rhinelander School, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Greener, Louise M. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Gregory, Seth W., M. A. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Gregware, Charlotte P. M. (mechanical drawing, sloyd, ete.), Me- 

Cowen Oral School, Chicago, Ill. 

Griffin, Mrs. Mary A. (general housework), Central New York Insti- 

tution, Rome, N. Y. 

Griffin, Mary E. (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Griffin, Patrick (shoemaking), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Griffin, William (shoemaking), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Griffiths, John (agriculture), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Grimes, Mary (intermediate oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Grimes, Olivia B. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton,N. C. 

Grimm, Agnes M. (oral), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Grimmet, Dosia A. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Griswold, Mary, Wicker Park School, Chicago, Il. 

Gross, Henry, B. A. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Grosvenor, Julia E. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grow, Mrs. Alice I. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Grow, Charles M., Sr. (retired, 1901), Fulton, Mo. 

Grow, Charles M., Jr., M. A. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo, 

Grow, Harvey P. Peet, M. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Grumman, C. L. (physical culture), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, 5. C. 

Gruver, Cora Elizabeth, Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Gruver, Elbert A., M. A. (Principal), Institution for Improved In- 
struction, New York, N. Y. 

Guinness, Stella S. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gustin, Eva I. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guthrie, May L., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Guttilla, Lenore (sewing), St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Haeseler, Helen M., Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Hagerty, Thomas, B. A. (manual department and physical culture), 
Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Hall, Elizabeth, New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Hall, Herold M. (printing), Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Hall, Harriett C. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Hall, M. (dressmaking), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 

Hall, Percival, M. A. (mathematics and in charge of articulation), 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Hall, Tacy (plain sewing), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Halpen, Rosa H. (number and language), Western New York Institu- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

Halse, George W. (manual), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Hamaker, Marian F., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hamilton, Harriet E. (articulation), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


| 
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Hamilton, Margaret A. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Hamilton, Thomas (cabinet-making), American School, Hartford. 

Hammond, Ethel (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Hammond, Henry C., M. A. (Superintendent), Kansas School, Olathe. 

Hancock, E. Frances (oral), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Handley, Jayne, West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Hanmer, Stella B. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Harbert, H. M. (printing), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Hare, William B. (Superintendent), Florida Institute, St. Augustine. 

Harkness, Mollie (cooking), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Harman, Augusta (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Harmon, Annie (sewing), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Harper, Lucy C. (kindergarten), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Harper, Ruth A. (gymnastics), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Harris, Mrs. Allis R. (sewing and needlework), Montana School, 
Boulder, Mont. 

Harris, L. Isabel, Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Harris, M. A. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Harris, N. Lee (shoemaking, leather-work, harnessmaking), Indiana 
Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Harris, Rosa R. (manual), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Harrison, Elizabeth (plain sewing), Institution for Improved In- 
struction, New York, N. Y. 

Hart, Sallie (cooking), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Harvey, Annie (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harwood, Mattie P., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Hastings, Seman Wood (sloyd and physical culture), Pennsylvania 
Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Hatch, Harvey G. (sloyd), Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Haupt, Hermine (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Haynes, Carrie A. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Haynes, Mabel (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Hays, A. D., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Hecker, Edward J. (Supervising Principal, industrial department ; 
printing), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hedden, Grace (deaf-blind), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Heizer, Evalyn B. (Supervising Principal, primary grades), Indiana 
Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hendee, Ida G. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Hendershot, Adelaide A., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Hendershot, Lina (Teacher in charge, primary department), Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Henderson, Mrs. Clara (domestic science), Wisconsin School, Dela- 
van, Wis. 

Henderson, David (shoemaking), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Hendrick, Mary Cecilia (Superintendent Brooklyn Branch), St. 
Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, .N. Y. 

Hendricks, Anna (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hendrickson, Dora P. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Henne, Ezra S., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Hennigan, L. L. (carpentry), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Hennrickson, G. A. (gardening), Washington State School, Vancou- 
ver, Wash. 

Herdman, Pearl W., Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hereford, Sarah (sewing), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Herman, Mrs. Kate S., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Herold, Otto C. (drawing, advanced department), Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hesley, Augustus (printing), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Hess, Carrie M. (cooking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Hess, Herbert Arthur (photography and half-tone engraving), Illi- 
nois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Hickenlooper, O: H. (horticulture), Utah School, Odgen, Utah. 

Hickey, Josephine, St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hill, C. H. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Hill, Elizabeth P., M. A. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hill, Martha M., Bay City School, Bay City, Mich. 

Hilliard, Ethel May (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Hillman, Edith A. (kindergarten), Rhode Island Institute, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Hilton, A. J. (shoemaking), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Hinkley, Frances E. P., Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. ¥. 

Hisey, Nora M., (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Hobart, Almira I., B. S. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Hobart, Elsa L. (arithmetic and language), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Hobart, Kate F. (drawing, paper construction, cardboard construc- 
tion, and sloyd), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Hodgson, Edwin A., M. A. (printing), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Hofsteater, H. McP. (manual department and printing), North Caro- 
ina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Hofsteater, Mrs. Ollie T. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton. 
Hoge, Leslie, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 
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Holden, Mrs. Jennie B., San Francisco School, San Francisco, Cal. 

Holloway, Frank C., B. A. (arithmetic), Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Hoopes, Mary C. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hopeman, Antonio B. (mathematics), Western New York Institu- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hopkins, Margaret (speech), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Hoss, Mary (colored department), Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hotchkiss, J. Burton, M. A. (history and English), Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 

Houghton, Louis A., B. A., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Houser, Bessie, Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howard, Belle (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Howard, Carrie (manual), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Howchin, Maud Z. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich, 

Howell, Florence (art), Western New York Institution, Rochester. 

Hower, Harry (baking), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Howson, James W., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Hoyt, Emma 3. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, III. 

Hoyt, Julia (oral), [linois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Hoyt, Robert D., B. A. (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Hubbard, Paul, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Hubbard, Willis (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Huddle, Nannie Z. (art), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Hudgins, 8. G. (oral), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Huff, J. B. (printing), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Huffman, Frank O., M. A. (history, geography, natural philosophy), 
Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Huggard, Amy L., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Humphreys, W. H. (cabinet-making), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Humphreyville, Robert B., New York Institution for Improved In- 
struction, New York, N. Y. 

Hunter, Bessie (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Hurd, Mrs. Anna C. (Chief Instructor, oral department), North Caro- 
lina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Hurd, Edwin G., M. A. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Hurley, Margaret, Wausau School, Wausau, Wis. 


Ignsce de Loyola, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Ijams, Mary H., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ijams, Mollie M. (primary), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Ingraham, Monroe (negro department), Georgia School, Cave Spring. 

Ingram, H. L., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Irish, Elizabeth H., B. A. (Principal), Neillsville School, Neillsville, 
Wis. 

Israel, Ellen, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 
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Jack, Cora (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

James, Ada, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

James, Edith, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

James, Lawrence (shoemaking), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb 

Jameson, Annie E. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jameson, Dollie (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Jaquith, Anna A. (gymnastics), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Jastremski, Ernestine (oral), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge. 

Jastremski, John, M. D. (Superintendent), Louisiana Institution, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Jenkins, Alice, Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jenkins, Mrs. Isabel V., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Jenkins, 5. J. (Superintendent), Texas Institute for Colored Youth, 
Austin, Texas. 

Jenkins, Weston, M. A., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Jensen, Anna (ironing), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Jensen, John C. (carpentry), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Jernigan, J. H. (shoemaking), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge. 

Jewell, Ella B., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Jewell, Thomas H.. Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Joanna, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Johnson, A., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8. 

Johnson, A. L., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Johnson, C. E. (tailoring), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, Elizabeth (bookkeeping), Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 

Johnson, Fannie (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, George T. (printing), Western New York Institution, Ma- 
lone, N. Y. 

Johnson, Mrs. George T. (tailoring), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

Johnson, Joseph H., M. A. (Principal). Alabama School, Talladega. 

Johnson, J. L. (woodworking), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Johnson, Richard O. (Superintendent), Indiana Institution, tIndian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Johnson, 8. J., B. A., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Johnson, W. S., Alabama School. Talladega, Ala. 

Johnston, Effie, Monroe Street School, Chicago, IIl. 

Joiner, Enfield, B. A. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jones, Eleanor (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Jones, John W., M. A. (Superintendent), Ohio Institution, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Jones, Mabel Kingsley (intermediate department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Jones, Margaret E., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Jones, Nannie M. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Jones, Ogwen (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Jones, Stephen Clarence (academic department and printing), Vir- 
ginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Jones, Susie E. (manual), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood, Park, Pa. 

Jones, W. D. (shoemaking), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Jones, William G., M. A., New York Institution, Washington Heights, 
New York, N. Y. 

Jordan, Ella C. (Assistant Principal; history and language), Horace 
Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Jordan, W. A. (art), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Jordan, Mrs. (deaf-blind), Illinois Institution for the Blind, Jackson- 
ville, Il. 

Jutt, August (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kachler, Willis S. (carpentry), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
Kearney, Alfred (manual), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 
Keating, Katharine (Principal), Racine School, Racine, Wis. 
Keefer, Mazie S., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 
Keeler, Mrs. Rosa, 12 Sherman Street, Ashtabula, O. 
Keene, E. L. (printing), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 
Kehoe, Ida B., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Keller, M. H., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 
Kellogg, Jane B., American School, Hartford, Conn. 
Kellogg, Lizzie B. (cadet), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kelly, Emma (dressmaking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Kelly, Hetty S. (dressmaking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Kennedy, J. A. (manual alphabet), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Kennedy, Mary A., St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kennedy, Nannie C., Dayton School, Dayton, O. 
KXennewell, Lina (oral department), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
Kenney, Elsie L. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 
IKXennison, Helen 8., New England Industrial School, Beverley, Mass. 
Kent, Eliza (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Til. 
. Kern, Fred. (carpentry), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 
Kerr, Elizabeth (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
Kerr, Susie (cooking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
Ketel, John (carpentry and farm work), German Evangelical Luth- 
eran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 
Key, J. A. (eabinet-making), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 
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Kidd, Fenella (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Ches- 
ter, 

Kiesel, Theodore A., B. Ph., Kendall School, Washington, D. C 

Kilpatrick, Mary, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Kilpatrick, Walter M., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Kineaide, Martha C. (language and phonetics), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

King, Ada R., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

King, Anna (sewing and dressmaking), Ephpheta School, Chicago. 

King, Mrs. Emma (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

King, Katherine, Ephpheta School, Chicago, Tl. 

King, Katherine, M. E. L., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

King, Mabel (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

King. Sibelle De F. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

King, S. W. (carpentry and cabinet-making), Arkansas Institute, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Kinna, Mary Ellen, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Kinsley, Emma (oral), lowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Kinsley, Ida B. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kirkhuff, J. D., M. A. (arithmetic, advanced department), Pennsy!- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kirkpatrick, Anna B. (beginners), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Kirkpatrick, Helen F., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kirkpatrick, Sallie (sewing), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Kirtland, Mrs. M. A. (sewing), Central New York Institution, Rome. 

Kiseaden, Annie (tailoring), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Klein, Jacob (tailoring), Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Kline, Lida J. (Principal), La Crosse School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Knickerbocker,Mary A. (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Knight, Emma F. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Knox, Emma D., Whittier School, Chicago, II. 

Kranzusch, Clara E., Saginaw School, Saginaw, Mich. 

Krause, Wilhelmina, Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Kribs, H. Ray, Sheboygan School, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Kupfer, Walter S. (physical training and barbering), Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Kuss, Louis (baking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 


La Motte, Edith M., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

La Rue, Ida (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

La Rue, Sallie J., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Lackey, Lillian B. (intermediate department), Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Mt, Airy, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Lamb, Mrs. Rufus H. (Principal, colored department), Arkansas In- 
stitute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Lamson, Cloa G., B. A. (primary),Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Land, Mary E. (gymnastics), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Landis, Kate S. (primary department), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lang, E. J. (cabinet-making), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Lange, Paul, M. A. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Larsen, Fred. C. (printing), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Larson, Lars M., B. A. (Superintendent), New Mexico School, Santa 
Fé, N. M. 

Larson, Nephi (carpentry), Utah, School, Ogden, Utah. 

Lathrop, Bessie 8. (Wood-carving), Clarke School, Northampton. 

Lathrop, Clara W. (drawing), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Latshaw, Allen (manual training), Home for Training in Speech, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawrence, 8. H., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 

Layton, Ninetta (oral), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Le Prince, Gabriella Marie (industrial and technical art), New York. 
Institution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Lea, Ida (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Lee, Jane (oral), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Lee, Jennie (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Léon le Grand, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Leonard, Bessie N. (in charge primary department; grade work), 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Leonard, Mary Ella (kindergarten), Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Leverett, Ammee (art), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Lew, Barbara, Yale School, Chicago, Il. 

Lewis, Edna B. (kindergarten, articulation), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Lewis, Emily (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Libby, Mabel J., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Lincoln, Anna (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Linder, William J. (carpentry and cabinet-making), New York In- 
stitution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Lindsay, Henrietta M. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Linn, Georgina, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Lloyd, Lizzie (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Lloyd, Rowland B., B. A., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Lloyd, Rowland B., Jr., Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Lochhead, Grace R. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Hl. 

Locklier, A. B. (shoemaking), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, S. C. 
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London, Bessie A. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

London, Mary E. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Long, J. Schuyler, M. A. (Head Teacher, academic department), 
Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Towa. 

Long, Littleton A., B. A., North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Long, Margaret A. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Long, Morris T. (manual, colored school), Kentucky Institution, 
Danville, Ky. 

Long, Myrtle M. (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Long, Nora V. (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Loughridge, Mary J. (general housework), New York Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Louis, Sister Mary, Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Lourdes, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lueas, Frances (speech, advanced department), Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lucas, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Ludwig, Katie (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Lung, Louise M. (primary English and cooking), Western New York 
Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lunsford, Belle (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Luttrell,Cynthia J.(manual alphabet), [!linois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Lutz, Ida M. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Lyle, Mary (oral department), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Lyon, Ada (deaf-blind), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Lyons, Patrick J., B. A., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 


McAloney, Thos. S. (Superintendent), Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 
McCarthy, Alfred P. (printing), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 
McCarthy, Bridget M., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 
McCauley, George (shoemaking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
McClellan, Grace A., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McClure, Carrie J. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 
McClure, George M., M. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Dan - 


ville, Ky. 
McConnell, J. W. (painting), Ilinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
McCool, Sarah, Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 
McCord, Jeannette H. (kindergarten), Central New York Institution, 
Rome, N. Y. 
McCowen, Mary (Principal), Chicago Schools, Chicago, III. 
McCray, W. E. (blacksmithing), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
McCreadie, Mr., Fredericton Institution, Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 
McCue, D. C. (Principal), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
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McCully, May S. (physical culture), Illinois Institution, Jacksonville. 

McDaniel, Nettie (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

McDermid, D. W. (Principal), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 

McDermid, Mrs. M. E. (manual), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg. 

McDill, Laura, B. A. (language), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

McDill, Mabel (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

McDonald, James (cabinet-making), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

McDowell, Florence C. (Principal, primary department), Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McEvoy, Sarah J., St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

McGill, Margaret S. (Director, kindergarten), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

McGrath, Margaret, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

McGrath, Nellie C., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

McGregor, Robert P., M. A. (high school), Ohio Institution, Colum- 
bus, O. 

McGuire, Mary (Principal), Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Mcllvaine, John Add., B. A. (advanced department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McIver, Claude R., M. A., Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

McKee, Margaret V., Kozminski School, Chicago, Ill. 

McKee, Noble B., M. A., Ph. D. (Superintendent), Missouri School, 
Fulton, Mo. 

McKee, William F. (shoemaknig), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

McKeen, Fannie (grade work, primary department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

McKinley, Fannie, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

McKoy, T. P. (carpentry), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

McLane, Willie I. (sewing and housework), Florida Institute, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

McLeod, Ida, Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

McMahon, Laura V., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mac Nair, Sarah H., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

McNamar, Mary (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

McNeil, Bessie (drawing and manual training), Fond du Lae School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

McNulty, B. F. (Superintendent), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

McPhee, James (shoemaking), Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

McSherry, Eliza S., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

MeWillie, Kate (librarian), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Mackay, Annie, B. A., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S. 

Madden, Michael J., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Magennis, Thomas (Superintendent), Boston School, Jamaica Plain, 

Maher, Henry (barbering), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
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Mahoney, C., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N, S. 

Makemson, Ethel (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas, 

Malone, Mary, Ephpheta School, Chicago, II, 

Mann, Matthew R. (Assistant Superintendent, in charge of colored 
department), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mansfield, Mary P., B. A., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Mansur, Mrs. Lida O’Harra (supervising speech), Ohio Institution, 
Columbus, O. 

March, Agnes (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Marcosson, Max N., B. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville. 

Margulies, Mrs. A. Reno,Washington Heights School, New York, N. Y. 

Marie de Bon-Secours, Sister (knitting), Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Marie de |’ Ascension, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Marie des Neiges, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie du Bon Conseil, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Marie-Adeéline, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Agathange, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Aimé, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Albine (mattress making), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Angéline, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Céleste, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Eléonore, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Ignace, Sister (weaving), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Nazaire, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Philippe, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Rachel, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marsh, Rose (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Marshall, Madge R., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Marshall, William N., Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Martin, A. M. (colored department), Arkansas Institute, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Martin, Catherine, Clarke School, Chicago, Ill. 

Martin, George D. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Martin, Mary L. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Martin, Paul H., B. A. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Martina, Sister Mary (sewing), Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Martina, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y, 

Marvin, Inez, Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mary of the Sacred Heart, Sister (Principal), Notre Dame School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mashburn, Arthur G. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock. 

Mason, Ernest (carpentry, wood-carving, etc.), Mackay Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
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Mason, Mabel W. (colored department), Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mather, John (carpentry), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Mathias, Sister M. Agnes, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Mathilde de la Providence, Sister (art), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Mathison, Annie, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 
. Mathison, Robert, M. A. (Superintendent), Ontario Institution, Belle- 
ville, Ontario. 

Maughan, Elizabeth, B. 8. (domestic science), Utah School, Ogden. 

Maxted, Harryette A., Elyria School, Elyria, O. 

Maybury, Margaret, Grand Rapids School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Maywood, Margaret P., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Meagher, Martin E. (carpentry, cabinet-making, painting and glaz- 
ing), Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Medecraft, Mollie, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Medland, H. F. (laundering), Washington State School, Vancouver. 

Meigs, M. Louise (geography), Western New York, Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Meiklejohn, Julia (sewing), Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Meldrum, Kitty, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Menefee, Elizabeth, B. A. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Mercer, Mrs. H. R. J. (art), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Merkle, Charles (tailoring), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Merrill, Annie (sewing and dressmaking), Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Metcalf, Mattie F. (language, advanced department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metzger, Albert (gardening), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Meyer, H. W. (language and arithmetic), German Evangelical Luthe- 
ran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Michaels, John W. (Principal, literary department), Arkansas Insti- 
tute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Michaels, Mrs. Mary (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mier, Alma de, Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. . 

Miller, C. M. (colored department), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, S. C. ; 

Miller, E. Leon (physical culture), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Miller, Henry (carpentry, cabinet-making, painting and glazing), 
Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Miller, John C. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Miller, Mary Z., B. A. (science and English), Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Miller, Sophia (drawing), Western New York Institution, Rochester. 

Milligan, Laurence E., M. A. (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs. 
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Mincher, Hattie M., Oakland School, Oakland, Cal. 

Minter, Matthew (shoemaking), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Mitchka, Thomas (tailoring), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Moffat, Lizzie (articulation), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Monro, Sarah A. J. (speech and voice training), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Montgomery, Eudora, Yale School, Chicago, Il. 

Mood, Susie, B. A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Morgan, Charlotte Louise (Principal), Oakland School, Oakland, Cal. 

Morgan, Joseph I. (printing), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, 

Morrice, Alex., Jr. (shoemaking), Ontario Institution, Belleville. 

Morris, H. 8S. (shoemaking), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Morris, Minnie E., B. A. (deaf-blind), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, 

Morrison, Frederick D., M. A. (Superintendent), Maryland School for 
Colored, Baltimore, Md. 

Morrison, J. Stuart, B. A. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Morrow, N. F., B. A. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Morse, Anna (Head Teacher), Illinois School, Jacksonville, IIl. 

Moses, Thomas L. (Superintendent), Tennessee School, Knoxville. 

Mosher, A. M., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8., Canada. 

Mott, Alice J., Ph. D., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Mumford, E. F., M. A. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, 

Munsell, Anna O. (sloyd), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Murphy, Ellen Rose, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Murphy, James Joseph, B. A. (manual), Wisconsin School, Delavan, 

Murphy, J., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8., Canada. 

Murphy, Margaret, St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murphy, W. F. (shoemaking), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Murray, Elizabeth J., Superior School, West Superior, Wis. 

Murray, May, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Murray, Petronella B., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo. 


Naughton, Margaret M., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 
_Neel, J. W., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 
Neill, Lily D. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
Nelson, Edward Beverly, M. A. (Principal), Central New York Insti- 
tution, Rome, N. Y. 
Nelson, Marie L. 8., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 
Nesbitt, Edith B., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 
Nesbitt, Louise (cooking), Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 
Neutzling, Joseph H. (shoemaking), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 
Newlee, Clara Ellen, McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Ill. 
Newlin, Olive, Menominee School, Menominee, Mich. 
Newman, Helena P., B. A. (articulation), New York Institusion, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 
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Nichols, Emma (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 


Nichols, Helen M. (dressmaking), Northern New York Institution, 


Malone, N. Y. 

Nixon, Bessie L., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Nourse, Laura, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Noyes, Marion L. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Noyes, Sarah (manual alphabet), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Nugent, Anna, Fond du Lac School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Nye, Frances A. (art and industries), Mystic Oral School, Mystic, 
Conn. 


O’Bleness, C. B. (carpentry), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

O’Connor, N. Frances (Principal), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, 

O’Donnell, Frank H. E., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

O’Hair, Hannah, Ephpheta School, Chicago, Il. 

O’Hara, Eliza (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

O’ Keefe, Mary J. (sewing), St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O’ Regan, Frances, St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

O’Reilly, Mary E., St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Odebrecht, August (tailoring), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Odebrecht, Leonce A. (high school), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Odilon, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Ohlemacher, Albert W., B.S. (gymnastics), Ohio Institution, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Olin, Caroline L. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Openshaw, Joel C. (shoemaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Orr, Maria P., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Orr, Nannie C. (oral), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Osborn, Virginia A. (Principal; auricular training and geography), 
Cincinnati Oral Sehool, Cincinnati, O. 

Osterhout, Alice, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Othelia, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Owen, C. C. (carpentry), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Page, Delia C. (Principal), Superior School, West Superior, Wis. 

Page, Judith R. (sewing), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Palm, Elnora (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Palmer, Patti (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Park, Mabel, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Parker, Edna M. (drawing), Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Parry, J. H. (manual training and mechanic arts), Nebraska Insti- 
tute, Omaha, Neb. 
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Partridge, Katherine D. (Principal, oral department), Missouri 
School, Fulton, Mo. 

Patterson, Bertha Gildersleeve, M. A. (articulation), Kendall School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Patterson, Hettie I. (oral), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Patterson, Robert, M. A. (Principal, school department), Ohio Insti- 
tution, Columbus, O. 

Patrick, Annie L., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Paulin, Sister (mattress-making), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Pearce, Iva C., B.S. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Pearse, Lillian Belle, McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Il. 

Peck, Fayetta, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Peek, Mary (art), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Peet, Elizabeth (English and articulation), Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Pennell, Elvira G., La Crosse School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Pennycock, Ida M., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Perkins, Mrs. Alice H. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Perry, Charles 8., M. A., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Peterson, Jacob (blacksmithing), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Peterson, Peter N., B. A. (sloyd), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Peterson, Sophie (dressmaking), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Pettapiece, Laura E., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pettibone, Nora, Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Pfeiffer, George (shoemaking), Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, 

Pfuetze, Anna (cooking), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Philippe de Jésus, Sister (Superior), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Phillips, Hiram (geography and history), lowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Pitts, Estelle (cooking), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Plouer, Alice (Librarian), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Pollard, Nannie A., M. S., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Pope, Alvin E., M. A. (Head, oral department), Nebraska Institute, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Pope, William E. (printing), Florida Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Porter, Mrs. Frances H.. (kindergarten and drawing), New Jersey 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

Porter, George S. (printing), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Porter, Sarah H., M. A., Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Posey, Lillie, B. S. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Posey, S. J. (manual), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Pound, Lester W. (shoemaking), Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Powderly, Mary (housework), Ephpheta School, Chicago, II. 

Pratt, Parley P. (leather-working), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Prince, Ernest E., Fredericton Institution, Fredericton, N. B. 
Priscille, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Procule, Sister (cooking), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Pugh, M. Louise (language), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Purtell, Mary Josephine, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Putnam, George H., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Pybas, Adelaide H., M. A. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pyle, Edith B. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 


Quinn, Josephine, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Quinn, Mame (kindergarten), Central New York Institution, Rome. 

Quinn, William (carpentry and woodwork), North Carolina Institu- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. 


Raab, Ethel (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Randall, Le Grand B. (aural), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Rawlings, Helen M. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Ray, .Elizabeth (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ray, John E., M. A. (Principal), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N.C. 

Read, Elizabeth (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Read, Elmer D., M. A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Read, Frank, M. A. (retired), Illinois School, Jacksonville, II. 

Read, Frank, Jr., M. A. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Read, Utten E., M. A. (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rechlin, A. (language, arithmetic, and geography), German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Redd, Claudia, Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. J. 

Reed, Cora Margaret (deaf-blind), Western Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Blind, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Reed, Emma D., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Reed, Martin B. (printing), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Rees, Alma E. (general housework), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Rees, Frances R. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reese, Hazel (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Regnier, Alberta A. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Reid, Mary, Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 

Reid,.Wm. C. (colored department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Reilly, Helen M., St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Reily, Mary N., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Reinhardt, Anna C. (First Assistant), Home for Training in Speech, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Reynolds, E. N. (horticulture), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 
Reynolds, Gertrude A., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 
. Rice, Elizabeth, Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 
Richards, Anna M., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 
Richards, Cora B. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Richards, Laura De L. (Principal), Rhode Island Institute, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Richards, Mrs. Laura (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Tl. 
Richardson, Louise (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 
Richardson, P. L. (printing), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 
Rider, Edward C. (Superintendent), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. -Y. 
Riggle, Mrs. Belle (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 
Rives, Robert M., B. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 
Roach, Lulu (sewing), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 
Roberts, Linnaeus (manual), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Roberts, Osce (intellectual department and printing), Alabama School, 
Talladega, Ala. 
Robie, Alice V., Ashland School, Ashland, Wis. 
Robie, Grace L. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Robie, Laura B. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 
Robins, Annie E. (sewing and needlework,) St. Joseph’s Institution, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Robinson, Grace W., American School, Hartford, Conn. 
Robinson, Louise 8. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Robinson, Warren, M. A. (manual), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 
Roenitz, Mary Emma, St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rogers, Augustus, M. A. (Superintendent), Kentucky Institution, 
Danville, Ky. 
Rogers, David S., B. A., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 
Rogers, Grace A. (articulation), Maryland School for Colored, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Rogers, J. F. (painting), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 
Rogers, Maria A., B. A. (in charge, primary department), Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rogers, Martha, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. . 
Rogers, T. J. (penmanship), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 
Romain, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 
Rooney, Celia (shirtmaking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Root, Belle (needlework), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 
Roper, Annie M., Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ross, Belle 8. (physical culture), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 
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Ross, Edyth, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Roth, Louis A., B. A. (printing), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Rothert, Henry W. (Superintendent), Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Rothert, Waldo H., B. A. (manual), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Rowland, Thomas R. (carpentry), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Rucker, James T. (Principal), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Rudolph, Hulda, Sparta School, Sparta, Wis. 

Rufina, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Ruggles, Jennie Louise (articulation), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Russel, Jane L. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Russel, Margaret (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Russell, Florence M., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Russell, Grace A., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Ryan, David, Jr. (manual), lowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Ryan, Mary J., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Ryder, J. P., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Clair, Flora, Yale School, Chicago, Il. 

Sallis, Gussie (colored department), Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 

Satterly, Cora B. (manual), lowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Satterthwaite, Estella (history and sciences), Western New York In- 
stitution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Scheetz, Mary E., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Schilling, Alice, Darwin School, Chicago, Ill. 

Schoolfield, A. T. (oral), Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 

Schoolfield, George T. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Schory, Albert H., B. A.(intermediate), Ohio Institution, Columbus,O, 

Schrock, Nellie J. (kindergarten), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis. 

Schumacher, Margaret (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Schwarz, William H. (floriculture), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Schwegler, Ida (history and grammar), Cincinnati Oral School, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Schwirz, John, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Schwirz, Sigrid (cooking), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Scott, Frances Margaret, Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Seott, Wirt A., M. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Seott, Mrs. Wirt A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Seaton, Charles D., B. A., (academic department, printing and book- 
binding), North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Selby, Mary A. (oral), Illinois School. Jacksonville, Ill. 

Seliney, Fort Lewis, M. A., Central New York Institution, Rome. 

Sellars, Ella (dressmaking). Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Sensenig, Barton, B.S. (arithmetic, advanced department), Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Shanklin, 8. A. (cooking), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Sharp, B. Howard (academic department and physical culture), New 
Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Shaw, Mary B., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Sheehan, Margaret (housework), St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham. 

Shelley, Katharine C., St. Joseph’s Institution, Fordham, N. Y. 

Shelton, Agnes (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Sherer, Mrs. Lizzie (sewing), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Sheridan, Mary J., B. A. (manual alphabet), Illinois School, Jackson- 
ville, Til, 

Sheridan, Thomas, B. A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Sherman, Isaae (tailoring), New York Institution,. Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Shermer, Charlotte, Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Shideler. Fannie B. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Shortle, Mabel (oral), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Simpson, James (Superintendent), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls. 

Simpson, Mrs. Mary L., South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S$. D. 

Simpson, Mary A., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sites, Mrs. Kathryn F. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Small, Sara F. (articulation), Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Smith, Alice N., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Smith, Blanche E., Grand Rapids School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Smith, Caroline R. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Florence G. S. (articulation), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Smith, Ina, Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, James L., M. A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Smith, Jennie C. (Principal), Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, Mary E. (advanced department), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Smith, R. R. (broom-making), Colorado School, Colorado Springs. 

Snader, Anna (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Snider, Amy E., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Snyder, Harry (manual alphabet), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Til. 

Sommerville, Alice (kindergarten), Central New York Institution, 
Rome, N. Y. 

Sorenson, Sara, Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sorrenson, Lillian M. (art), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Sowell, James W., B. A., Maryland School for Colored, Baltimore, Md. 

Spaight, Augusta (articulation), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg. 

Sparrow, Rebecca E. (articulation), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Spencer, Bettie B., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Spencer, Mary A. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Spills, Adelaide (physical culture), Cincinnati Oral School, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Sprague, Sarah T., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Spruit, C. (manual alphabet), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Stannard, Martha R. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stearns, Laura J. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Steelman, Anna B. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Steidemann, Clara L., Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Steinke, Elsie M. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Stelzig, Lulu J. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Stevens, Mattie (sewing), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Stevenson, Estelle, Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Stevenson, Margaret, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Stevenson, Miriam M. (millinery and embroidery), New Jersey School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Steward, Mrs. C. C. (sewing and fancy-work), Washington State 
School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Steward, James M. (intermediate oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Stewart, George F., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Stewart, James M., B. A. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Stewart, Mrs. Josephine T. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Stewart, Reuben E., M. A. (Superintendent and Principal), Ne- 
braska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Stinson, Carrie R. (oral department and dressmaking), Montana 
School, Boulder, Mont. 

Stone, Elizabeth A. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stone, George F., Ph. B., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Stone, Hollis A. (wood-working), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Story, James E. (art), Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Stoughton, Mrs. H. E. (cooking), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Stout, Anna Belle, B. A., School for Colored, Baltimore, Md. 

Stout, Mrs. K. R. N., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Stowers, James (kalsomining and plastering), Arkansas Institute, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Strickland, Elizabeth, Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Stryker, Grace H. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Stryker, Lena A. (kindergarten), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Stubbs, J. C. (cabinet-making), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 
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Suess, Charles (shoemaking), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Sullivan, Andrew J., B. A. (manual), Louisiana Institution, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Sullivan, Anna (Principal), Fond du Lae School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Sullivan, Margaret M. (Principal), Grand Rapids School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Summers, Carrie H., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Summers, Sarah L. D., Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Suso, Sister M., St. Joseph’s Institute, South St. Louis, Mo. 

Sutherland, Leela M. (kindergarten), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Suttka, Charles (tailoring), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Swann, Kate (needlework), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Swett, Nellie H. (Principal), New England Industrial School, Beverly, 
Mass. 

Swink, W. ©. (wood-working), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, C. 


Taft, Carolyn G. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Tl, 

Taft, Grace Emilie (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Boston, Mass. 

Talliaferro, Clara C. (Normal Student), Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Tate, James N., M. A. (Superintendent), Minnesota School, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Taylor, Bernice (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Taylor, C. W. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Taylor, Elizabeth, Oklahoma Institute, Guthrie, Okla. 

Taylor, Elizabeth R. (Principal), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Taylor, Ellen E., Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Taylor, E. M. R. (art), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Taylor, Harris (geography and history, advanced department), Penn- 
sylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Taylor, Helen (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Taylor, Jean MeN. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ili. 

Taylor, Martha M., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Taylor, Nellie M., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Taylor, Robert L. (manual), Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge. 

Taylor, W. E., M. A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Taylor, Mrs. W. E. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Teegarden, George M., B. A. (manual), Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Templeton, S., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Teresa, Sister M. Austin, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo. 
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Terrill, Mrs. J. G., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Thayer, Fannie E. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Théophile, Sister (cooking), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Thomas, Mrs. Ida E., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Thomas, J. W., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Thomas, Olivia (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Thomason, Mrs. I. M., South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Thomason, Pattie, Florida Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Thompson, Anne C., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Thompson, A. J., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Thompson, Edwin Stanley, M. A. (geography and botany, advanced 
department), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thompson, Emma Ross (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thompson, Fannie (oral), North Carolina. School, Morganton, N. C. 

Thompson, Frances (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thompson, L. L. (carpentry), Washington State School, Vancouver. 

Thompson, Mary H. (arithmetic and geography), Horace Mann 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Thompson, Richard T., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Thompson, Zach. B. (printing), lowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Thornberry, W. M. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Thornberry, Mrs. W. M. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Throckmorton, Helen G. (grade work, primary department), Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

Thurber, Amey (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Ticknor, E. E. H. (floriculture and horticulture), Illinois School. 
Jacksonville, Il. 

Tillinghast, David R. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Tillinghast, Edward 8., B. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Tillinghast, Robina (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Tillinghast, Thomas H., North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Tilson, Mary D., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Tilton, Ernest (laundering), Illinois School, Jacksonville, I. 

Tilton, William I., B. A. (manual alphabet), Illinois School, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 

Tingley, Elizabeth Scott (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Toney, M. E., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Torrens, Margaret A., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Towler, Mary (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Townsend, Allis M. (kindergarten, articulation), New York Institu- 
tion, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 
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Townsend, W. A. (shoemaking), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Tracy, H. Lorraine, B. A. (manual department and printing), Louis- 
iana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 

Traynor, Margaret (cooking), St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Trepanier, Rev. Canon F. X. (Chaplain), Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Tripp, George F. (cabinet-making), Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 

Tripp, Sally B. (arithmetic and language), Horace Mann School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Trout, Gay, Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Tuck, Louis C., B. A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Tucker, Bessie A. (primary), Cincinnati Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 

Tucker, Mary P. (oral primary), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Turner, May E., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Turner, Minnie (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, I. 

Turriff, Lily J. (manual), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Tuttle, Mary W., B. A. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Uhlig, H. D. (German language), German Evangelical Lutheran In- 
stitute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Unkart, Mary E., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Upham, Mary C. (art), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Upham, N. Louise (grade work, primary department), Clarke Schodl, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Upham, Una (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Upperman, Sallie A. (oral), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 


Vail, Helen C., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Vail, Sidney J. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Valerian, Sister Mary, Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Van Adestine, Elizabeth (Principal), Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Van Adestine, Gertrude (Principal), Calumet School, Calumet, Mich. 

Van Benscoten, Irene (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution. 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Vandegrift, Edith, B. A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Van Dusen, Katherine G., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Van Ingen, Elizabeth (articulation), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Van Tassell, William Henry (military tactics), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. . 

Vaughan, Sergeant, Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Veditz, George W., M. A. (manual), Colorado School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Veditz, Mrs. G. W. (deaf-blind), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, 
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Walker, Albert H., B. A. (Head Teacher), Florida Institute, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

Walker, E. W. (Superintendent), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Walker, Frances (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Walker, Horace E., B. A., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Walker, John P., M. A. (Superintendent), New Jersey School, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Walker, Lois, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Walker, M. F., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Walker, Newton F. (Superintendent), South Carolina Institution, 
Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Walker, W. L., B. A. (Principal), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, 8. C. 

Wallace, Nann G. (plain sewing), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Walters, K. R. (oral), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Walton, Idella (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Wambold, R. S. (physical culture), Illinois Institution, Jacksonville. 

Ward, Frances (dressmaking), Ephpheta School, Chicago, Il. 

Wardroper, Marie L. (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Warnock, William E. (carpentry), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Waters, Clara (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Watkins, Margaret (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Watson, Mrs. Cecilia, Washington State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Watson, James (Superintendent), Washington State School, Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Watts, Elizabeth May (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Watts, Florence E., Florida Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Watts, Samuel 8S. (shoemaking), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N.C. 

Way, F. Burr (articulation), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Weaver, J. A., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Weaver, Stella E. (language , phonetics, and physical training), Horace 
Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Weaver, R. S. (carpentry, cabinet-making, and painting), Virginia 
School, Staunton, Va. 

Webb, Oliver (drawing, sloyd, and basketry), Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Weeks, William H., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Weidemeyer, A. (sewing, fancy-work, and housework), German 
Evangelical Lutheran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Wells, Mabel Benton (kindergarten, articulation), New York Institu- 
tion, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Weltmer, Frank W. (tailoring), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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West, Emma F. (speech and physiology, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Westervelt, Zenas Freeman, LL. D. (Superintendent and Principal), 
Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Westfall, Ida B. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wettstein, Frances (Principal), Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Weyerman, Robert (shoemaking), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Whalen, Walter (shoemaking), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Wharton, Lula E. (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Wheeler, Frank R., M. A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Wheeler, Henry (sloyd), Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Whipple, N. F. (articulation), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

White, Alice M. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

White, Annie E. (grade work, primary department), Clarke Institu- 
tion, Northampton, Mass. 

White, Cyrus E., M. A., Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

White, Marie M., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

White, Winifred (sewing), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Whitney, Mary C. (geography and English), Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Whitney, Mary M., B. A. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wickham, L. A. (shoemaking), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Wilcox, Rachel M. (United States history), Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Wilcoxson, Florence (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Wilde, Ida M., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Wilkie, Theo. (photo-engraving), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg. 

Wilkins, Elizabeth P. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Wilkinson, Warring, M. A., L. H. D. (Principal), California Institu- 
tion, Berkeley, Cal. 

William, Sister Mary, (sloyd), Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Williams, Mrs. Alice V. (cooking and domestic science), North Caro- 
lina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Williams, Mrs. Blanche Wilkins (dressmaking and fancy work), 
North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Williams, Brent (printing), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Williams, Charles N., M. A. (Executive in absence of Principal), 
North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Williams, E. Belle (cadet), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Williams, Fanny, Wicker Park School, Chicago, Ill. 

Williams, Grace C., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, Job, M. A., L. H. D. (Principal), American School, Hartford. 

Williams, J. H. W., B. S. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 
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Williams, J. W., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Williams, Kate D. (reading and language), Horace Mann School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Williams, Mary (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Williams, Thos. J., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Williamson, Mary M. (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Willoughby, J. Evelyn (grade work, intermediate department), 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wilson, Mrs. H. B., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Wilson, Marti Keen, Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Winston, Mrs. L. A. (Supervising Teacher, primary classes), North 
Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Winston, Matie (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Wirgman, Edna J., West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Wittenmeier, Olga C. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Witter, Ruth (speech), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wittig, Meta C., Rock Island School, Rock Island, II. 

Wood, Bardsley (brick, stone laying, plastering), Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wood, Catherine (manual alphabet), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Wood, Mary R., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Wood, 8. Frances (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill, 

Woodbridge, Albert F. (Superintendent), Fredericton Institution , 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 

Woodbridge, Irene, Fredericton Institution, Fredericton, N. B. 

Woodbury, Max W., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Woodworth, Lillian (oral department, colored school), Kentucky In- 
stitution, Danville, Ky. 

Woodworth, Mary, Prescott School, Chicago, Ill. 

Worcester, Margaret J., Institution for Improved Instruction, .New 
York, N. Y. 

Wright, C. W.:(manual), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Wright, Frank R., South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Wright, Frederick Starr, B. A., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Wright, Grace L., M. A. (history, advanced department), Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wright, John Dutton, M. A. (Principal), Wright Oral School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Wright, Walter E. (printing), Central New York Institution, Rome. 

Wyand, E. Clayton, B. A. ( intermediate), Maryland School, Frede- 
rick, Md. 

Wyckoff, Edith (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Wynn, E. Agnes (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institution, Brooklyn. 


Yale, Caroline A., LL. D. (Principal), Clarke School, Northampton. 
Yates, Frank B. (Superintendent), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock. 
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Yeager, Mrs. Anne W. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Yendes, Candace A. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Yoe, Hattie, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Young, Belle (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Young, Elizabeth R. (arithmetic, advanced department), Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Young, Julia M. (intermediate), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Young, Kitty, Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Young, Louisa T. (geography and history, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Young, Minnie B. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Young, Mrs. M. C., Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Zane, Mary 8S., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Zell, Mrs. Ella A. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Zell, Ernest (art), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Zimmerman, Bessie H. (cooking), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Zorn, William H., B. A. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 

American School.—Miss Laura E. Bell has been added to 
the corps of teachers. 

Calumet Day School.—Through the efforts of Mr. A. W. 
Smith, of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Calumet School Board, 
a day-school has been established at Calumet, Michigan. 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, late of the Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, Day-School, is the teacher. 

Cincinnati Oral School.—Mrs. Mabel Maris Swope has 
resigned her position as teacher, and Mrs. Laura W. Ewing 
has been appointed to the vacancy. 

Cleveland Day-School.—Miss Minnie E. Morris and Miss 
Mary Towler have gone to the Mississippi Institution. 
Miss Kathlena W. Gordon, late of the Rhode Island School, 
has been added to the corps of instructors. 

Detroit Day-School.—Miss Jessie Ball,a normal student last 
year, has been appointed a teacher. 


Florida Institute-—Mr. W. H. Carter has resigned as 
teacher to return to the Kentucky School, Miss Elizabeth 
B. Avery to teach in the Iowa School, and Miss Bessie 
Blaker to be married. They are succeeded by Mr. Albert 
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H. Walker, B. A., formerly of the Texas and Tennessee 
Schools, who becomes head teacher and editor of the 
Herald; Miss Florence Watts, formerly of the West Virginia 
School, and Miss Pattie Thomason, a niece of Mr. N. F. 
Walker, Superintendent of the South Carolina Institution. 
Mr. W. A. Caldwell, late of the North Carolina Institution 
at Raleigh, is appointed manager and teacher of the Col- 
ored Department, and Mrs. Caldwell matron and teacher. 

Grand Rapids Day-School.—Mrs. Margaret Maybury, a 
normal student in the Detroit Day-School last year, has 
been appointed a teacher. 

Institute of the Holy Rosary.—The Very Reverend 
Father H. C. Mignot, the founder of this school, died 
November 9, 1902, after an illness of several months. 

Horace Mann School.—Miss Martha E. Melchert has 
resigned her position as teacher, and Miss Mary B. 
Adams, a teacher in one of the public schools of Boston, 
has been appointed to succeed her. 

Illinois Institution.—The school building had a narrow 
escape from destruction by fire on the night of December 
8. The fire started in the janitor’s room in the basement, 
was quickly communicated to the neighboring air-shaft, and 
soon rose almost to the fourth floor. Fortunately, it 
was discovered by Dr. Gordon and extinguished by the 
institution people and city fire department before serious 
damage was done, though at first Dr. Gordon feared that 
it would be impossible to save the building. 

Indiana School.—Miss Frances Glenn, late of the Mis- 
souri School, has been appointed a teacher, succeeding 
Miss Agnes Steinke. Two new industries, tin and metal 
work for the boys, and domestic science for the girls, have 
been established. 

Kansas School.—Miss Edyth Ross, a normal student in 
articulation for a year, has been added to the teaching 
force. Miss M. O. Bell has resigned to teach in Alabama. 

Louisiana Institution.—Mr. Robert S. Taylor, B. A., 
formerly of the Florida School, has been appointed a 
teacher in the Manual Department. 
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Maryland School for Colored.—Miss Anna Belle Stout, 
B. A., has been added to the corps of teachers. 

Michigan School.—Miss Henrietta Lindsay has resigned 
her place as teacher to accept a position in the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution. Miss Lulu E. Carpenter, a 
normal student of this school, has been appointed to fill 
this vacancy, and Miss Ethel Raab, also a normal student, 
has been appointed a regular teacher to fill one of the 
vacancies which have existed since school opened. 

Milwaukee Day-School.—Miss Laura Pettapiece, a nor- 
mal student in the Detroit Day-School last year, has been 
appointed kindergartner. 

Mississippi Institution.—Miss Mary Towler, late of the 
Cleveland School, has been added to the corps of teachers 
in the Oral Department. 


Missouri School.—Mrs. Sarah J. (Crabbs) Corwin, a 
teacher in this school for the past six years, died Decem- 
ber 3, 1902, from a stroke of paralysis, aged 44. , She was 
a graduate of the Indiana School, and a teacher in that 
school from 1871 to 1877, and again from 1880 to 1896. . 
In 1877 she was married to Mr. William R. Corwin, then a 
teacher in the Indiana School, now of the Missouri School. 
She was an enthusiastic and _ successful instructor, 
loving her work and beloved by her pupils. The follow- 
ing minute and resolutions were adopted by the teachers 
of the school: 


On December 3d, at the first hour of a new day, the soul of our friend 
and coworker, Mrs. Sadie J. Corwin, was called to a life eternal. Her 
death closes prematurely the career of a rarely successful teacher. 
Full of love and sympathy for her pupils, she inspired them to do their 
best, and her schoolroom was never a place of drudgery, but where work 
was pleasure. 

Untiring in her zeal for the best interests of the Institution, and of 
high ideals, she always sought to instil in the minds of her pupils the 
same principles and love for work. Though frail in body, she was ever 
ready to give her thought, strength, and time where needed, and ever 
faithful in the matters committed to her charge. 

To the scores of children to whom she gave so many years of her life, 
her memory will remain an inspiration and an incentive. For such 
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teachers do not die, but the influence of their character and their work 
lives after them. 

Resolved, that her life of unselfish devotion to the education of the 
deaf, her unfaltering Christian faith, her helpful counsel, and the great 
good that she accomplished, will remain with us a beautiful memory 
and an incentive to effort. 

Resolved, that in her death this Institution suffers an irreparable loss, 
and each teacher and officer to whom she had endeared herself by 
association and the charm of her personality, a great, personal loss. 

Resolved, that we tender to her husband and our colaborer the assur- 
ance of our heartfelt sympathy in the time of his deep affliction. 

HELEN E. Briacur, 

Dosta A. GRIMMETT, 

Henry Gross, 
Committee. 


New York Institution.—Miss A. Louise Steadman re- 
signed her position as teacher at the close of the year to 
be married. Her place was supplied by the appointment 
of Miss Amey Thurber, who had received her training at 
the Rhode Island School. 

Ground has been broken for the new annex building, 


which is to be fire-proof, and will cost one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. 

Michael Elliott, a pupil of this Institution, has been 
awarded a scholarship in the National Academy of De- 
sign, and is in daily attendance for the development of 
his peculiar ability in personal delineation. 

The following minutes and resolutions have been 
adopted as a testimonial to the memory of the late Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Gallaudet: 

By the Board of Directors: 

The deaf hear, to the poor the gospel is preached. 

Such were two of the facts to which the Master pointed in evidence 
of the divinity of his mission. 

Our late beloved associate humbly following in His footsteps, took as 
the keynote of his life the accomplishment of these two objects. 

Unable miraculously to bestow actual hearing upon the deaf, he gave 
fifteen years of his early youth to the task of bringing them into com- 
munication with their fellow men, by serving as a teacher in this Insti- 
tution. He put into this work that earnest single-minded devotion 
which was his distinguishing characteristic. To the last day of his life 
he studied with ever increasing interest to improve and perfect deaf- 
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mute education. He claims a large share in producing the result to 
which this Institution points with pride, that less than three per cent. 
of its graduates have failed to become self-supporting citizens of the 
community. But not content with advancing the temporal welfare of 
the deaf, he yearned to bring them to higher things. Isolated by his 
affliction, the deaf-mute cannot join in ordinary religious observance. 
Dr. Gallaudet determined that as he had been instructed to make his 
way in the world that now is, he should have equal advantage in educa- 
tion for the world that is to come. 

While still a professor in this Institution, he had labored to this end, 
instituting in 1852 a small chapel for deaf-mutes only. For six years 
he continued in this dual education, but in 1858, convinced of the greater 
importance of his church work, he resigned his professorship, and there- 
after, until the end, dedicated himself to his ministry. 

From a day of small things his work grew, passing from the little 
hapel in the University to the church in 18th Street, and from that, 
in 1892, to the important parish of St. Matthew, pledged to support 
a deaf-mute church for all time, and consecrating, in December, 1898, 
the Church of St. Ann, on 148th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. This, 
however, was only the nucleus. From it, as a foundation, sprang the 
far-reaching Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, which sends its ministers 
throughout this broad continent wherever their services are needed. 
And to it the aged and infirm deaf-mute owes the establishment of that 
Home, in which he is certain of a refuge when threatened with poverty 
or incurable disease. And this may, without exaggeration, be ascribed 
to the influence and personal work of Dr. Gallaudet. Unendowed him- 
self with riches, he had the faculty of so interesting others in his work 
that he found little difficulty in obtaining necessary funds. As his 
share, he contributed incessant and untiring labor, and so administered 
the trust committed to him, that its results are his best monument. 

As a member of this Board, he was constant in his attendance and 
unremitting in the discharge of his duties. As a leading member of the 
Committee on Instruction, he is responsible for the completeness and 
thoroughness which marks our course of education, while in all other 
matters affecting the welfare of the Institution he took keen interest. 
His vacant place can never be adequately filled. 

As his life passes in review before us, it manifests itself as one long 
devotion to duty. This one thing I do. And how beautiful a thing 
it was. Can any keener gratification be imagined than watching the 
unfolding and ripening of a human intellect which without the help of 
the watcher must remain dull and darkened. 

And in addition to this to strive that not only the intellect but the 
soul should brighten to the perfect day. To these two things, to cause 
the deaf to hear, to preach to them the gospel, he gave his life. And 
to such purpose did he give it that when it ended we cannot doubt that 
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the greeting which fell upon his ear as he entered into life eternal was 
WELL DONE, GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT. 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS STODDARD, 
President. 
THATCHER M. ADAMs, 
Secretary. 

By the pupils, officers, and teachers: 

In the passing away of the Reverend Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., L.H.D.>» 
we mourn the loss of a friend who performed life-long service for 
the Institution. From 1843, when, in early manhood, he entered the 
profession of deaf-mute instruction as a teacher in this Institution, 
filling a position in this capacity for sixteen years, and subsequently, 
as a member of the Board of Directors, he ever manifested a warm and 
constant interest in the work, and loyally did his share to aid its progress 
and usefulness. 

Dr. Gallaudet was elected a director of the Institution on June 10th, 
1862, and served continuously on the Committee of Instruction for 
forty years. His personal acquaintance with the peculiarities of the 
deaf child, added to his experience as a teacher in the Institution, and 
his knowledge of its needs, peculiarly fitted him for a position of so 
great importance. He was twice elected on the delegations represent- 
ing the Institution at International Congresses of teachers of the deaf 
held in Europe, and was frequently the representative of the Directors 
at the Conventions of the American Instructors of the Deaf in this 
country. 

In his capacity as a member of the Committee of Instruction, of 
which he was chairman for many years, Dr. Gallaudet was brought into 
close contact with the pupils, teachers, and officers, to all of whom his 
benevolent countenance was familiar, and with most of whom he was 
personally acquainted. In his periodic inspection of the school, his 
warm and kindly disposition and his sincerity of purpose became 
known to us, to be admired and appreciated; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Gallaudet the Institution has 
lost a valued friend whose life-work, closely interwoven in its history 
and progress, was rich in service. 

Resolved, That in his death, the deaf were left to mourn the loss of 
a friend of singular sweetness and purity of character, whose life was 
one of untiring devotion to their uplifting, to the advancement of their 
education, and of their spiritual and temporal welfare. 

EnocH HENRY CURRIER, 
Chairman. 
THomas Francis Fox, 
Secretary. 


North Dakota School_—Mr. Bangs met with a serious 
accident in November from the explosion of a disinfecting 
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apparatus containing formaldehyde. It was feared at 
first that he would lose his sight, but there is now strong 
hopes of his entire recovery. During his absence for treat- 
ment at a hospital in Fargo his father, Mr. Egbert L. Bangs, 
formerly Prinéipal of the Michigan School, assisted Mrs. 
Bangs in the management of the School. 

Oregon School.—Miss Tillie Garman, late of the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss Orr. Mr. John 
Mather has been appointed teacher of carpentry. Mrs. 
Annie B. Seovell, instructor in needle work, has resigned 
to be married and her place has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Martha A. Calvert. 

Rhode Island Institute.—With the class of six pupils who 
were graduated last June the course of instruction in the 
Doyle Avenue Grammar School of Providence had been 
closely followed. The pupils took the examinations given 
at that school and by invitation of the principal received 
their diplomas with his pupils at the closing exercises of the 
Doyle Avenue School. 

South Carolina Institution.—Miss E. Menefee, Miss L. A. 
Beard, Miss 8. N. Rogers, Mrs. M. M. Thackston, and Miss 
H. R. Griswold have resigned their positions as teachers, 
and are succeeded by Miss B. C. Anderson, Miss K. R. 
Walters, Miss T. E. Gaillard, B. A., Miss E. P. Gibson, 
and Miss C. L. Grumman. 


Tennessee School.—Miss Rosa R. Harris, formerly of the 
Maryland Sehool,and Miss Jane Lee, from the Mississippi 
School, have been added to the corps of teachers. Miss 
Harris has charge of a manual class, and Miss Lee’s work 
is oral. Mr. W. B. Rosson, boys’ supervisor, has been made 
general manager of the Silent Observer office. 


Texas School.—There have recently been added to the 
corps of teachers Miss Lillie Posey, Miss Ethel Makemson, 
and Miss Bernice Taylor in the oral department, and Mrs. 
George A. Brooks, B. A.,and Mrs. William Thornberry in 
the manual department. The three young ladies appointed 
to the oral department took special training last summer. 
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Mrs. Brooks before her marriage was a teacher in the South 
Carolina Institution. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Henrietta M. 
Lindsay, late of the Michigan School, has been given a class 
in the primary department. 

Wright Oral School.—Dr. Humason has sold his interest 
in this school and retired from the work of instructing 
the deaf. The name of the school is accordingly changed 
from “ Wright-Humason School” to “ Wright Oral School.’’ 

Virginia School.—An addition to the dining-room, a new 
boiler-house, with an additional boiler, and a four-story 
brick building sixty feet square for dormitories, gymnasium, 
etc., for the girls, have just been completed. 

Wisconsin School.—Mr. C. P. Cary, who resigned the 
superintendency of the Wisconsin School on his nomination 
by the Republican party as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, was elected to that office. He has appointed 
Miss Anna E. Schaffer Inspector of Schools for the Deaf 


in the place of Mr. W. D. Parker. Several years ago Miss 
Schaffer was a normal student of the Phonological Institute 
under the late Mr. Paul Binner; for the past eight years 
she has been Superintendent of Schools for Chippewa 
County, Wisconsin. We are sorry to have good men like 
Mr. Cary and Mr. Parker leave the work for the deaf just as 
they were becoming well acquainted with it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tests of Hearing in Chicago Schools.—The Journal of Eyc, 
Ear, and Throat Diseases for March-April, 1902, gives a 
summary of the results of an examination of the hearing 
power of children in Chicago common schools. The ex- 
amination was conducted by Dr. D. P. MacMillan for the 
Department of Child Study and Pedagogic Observation, 
and is reported at length by him in Medicine for April, 1902. 
“The tests were made with the audiometer invented by 
Professor C. E. Seashore, of the Iowa State University. It 
was found that 15} per cent. of the pupils upon entering 
school at the age of six had defective hearing, and the per- 
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centage increased rather rapidly in early school life and 
reached its highest point at the age of eight. From eight 
years on the percentage of defects diminished, and was 
at a minimum between the years of twelve and a half and 
thirteen and a half. Of the 6,729 children examined, the 
ages ranging from six to eighteen, 1,080, or 16 per cent., 
were found defective in hearing in one or both ears; 6} per 
cent. were defective in both ears, and 94 per cent. defective in 
one ear. In regard to the question whether there is any 
causal relation between physical defects and the pupil’s 
ability to advance in the usual school courses, the author 
observed that the dull and backward pupils were not only 
smaller and lighter than the brighter and more advanced, 
but the children who were mentally superior showed on the 
average physical superiority in every test and measurement. 
Examination of 600 boys in the John Worthy School, which 
is supported by the Board of Education for the benefit of 
the juveniles in the city prison, showed a greater number 
of hearing defects among these boys than among so-called 
normal pupils. The number of those in the John Worthy 
School having speech defects was recorded, defects such as 
lisping, stammering, hesitation, and imperfect pronuncia- 
tion of elementary sounds. Out of 601 there were 90 pro- 
nounced cases of such defects, and of this latter number 
56, or 61 per cent., were markedly subnormal in hearing.” 


Inquiries concerning the Deaf.—The Committee of the 
National Association of the Deaf on the Industrial Status 
of the Deaf, consisting of Mr. Warren Robinson, chairman, 
Mr. Alex. Pach, and Mr. Phil. L. Axling, are sending out 
the following inquiries to deaf persons in business, to deaf 
workmen, and to employers of the deaf. The object is to 
collect useful information in order to advance the industrial 
conditions of the deaf. Answers should be addressed to 
Mr. Warren Robinson, Delavan, Wisconsin. No names 
will be used in discussing the answers except by permis- 


sion. 

To THE IN BusINEss. 
1. At what school were you educated, and how long did you attend? 
2. In what business are you engaged, and where located? 
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3. How long have you been in business there? 

4. What occupation did you follow before going into business? How 
did you get started in business? 

5. How large an establishment have you, and are you sole owner, 
or in partnership? 

6. Who does the managing, if not yourself? 

7. If youdo the managing, do you havea hearing person to assist you? 

8. Do you have difficulty in working up business; how do you pro- 
ceed; do you solicit personally, by a hearing person, or through some 
other method? 

9. Do you wish you were in some other line of business? 

10. Would you rather be working for some one at regular wages than 
be in business? 

11. Do you feel satisfied with the amount of work you do? 

12. What is the size of the town or city in which you are located? 

13. What is the field covered by your business—town, county, or 
state? 

14. What led you to locate in the town where you are? 

15. Do you have difficulty in getting credit at banks or of business 
men? 

16. If you were to change your location would you seek a larger or 
a smaller town? Would you conduct the same line of business as now, 
or make a change? 

17. Do you employ any deaf men or women, and why? 

18. Do you advise that the deaf man or woman of average intellectual 
attainment enter into business if possible, or work for some one at 
regular wages? 

19. What do you consider the chief obstacle to most deaf persons 
getting started in business and making a success of it? 

20. What occupation do you consider best for those deaf men who 
are not able to do work requiring a high grade of intelligence? 

21. Have you had much experience with deaf workmen as employer? 
What were some of their greatest shortcomings? 

22. Do you think it would be advisable for the deaf throughout the 
country to have a regular business convention, where a consideration 
of ways and means of advancing their business or industrial interests 
only should be the leading object? 

23. Can you talk; if so, which do you think the most certain and con- 
venient way of communication with hearing people, speech and lip- 
reading, or writing and spelling? 

24. What improvements would you suggest in the industrial depart- 
ments of our schools? 

To Dear WorKMEN. 
1. At what school were you educated and how long were you at 
school? 
2. What is your occupation? 
3. Where did you learn your trade, and how long were you learning 
it? 
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4. How large is the shop or factory where you work? 

5. What did you do before you began your present work? 

6. Does the employer or foreman treat you the same as he does 
other workmen or workwomen? 

7. What bothers you most in your work? 

8. Do you belong to any union? 

9. Do you have steady work? 

10. Do you expect to enter business for yourself? 

11. Do you think farming, gardening, ete., would be better for most 
of the deaf than working in printing offices, shops, or factories? 

12. How many of your fellowworkmen (hearing) have learned to 
spell on their fingers? 

13. What trades do you think are best for the deaf? 

14. Do you think the schools for the deaf should help pupils to get 
work when they leave school? 

15. (a) Can you talk? (b) If so,can you make yourself more easily 
understood by speaking than by writing or spelling? (c) Can you read 
lips so well that your employer or foreman does not have to write or 
spell to you’ 

16. Whichdo you think the better, for the deaf to stay longer at schoo! 
and learn more of their trade, or enter some shop or factory? 

17. Do you get the same wages as your fellow workmen for the same 
work? 

18. Does your employer seem to like hearing workmen better than 
deaf workmen ? 

To EMPLOYERS OF THE DEarF. 

1. How many deaf persons have you in your employ? 

2. What is your experience with deaf employees? 

3. In what respect, if any, do you think they lack as workmen? 

4. Do you, as a general thing, think they are misunderstood or 
discriminated against? 

5. Have you any suggestions to offer as to how their chances of 
securing desirable places as employees might be improved? 

6. Which do you find the most certain and convenient form of com- 
munication with your deaf employees--speech and lip-reading, or signs, 
or writing, or spelling? 

7. Which do you think would be the best for those pupils in schools 
for the deaf wishing to become more thoroughly acquainted with their 
work or trade—a post-graduate course at the school or the entering of 
some industrial establishment? 

8. Do you think schools for the deaf should aid directly worthy boys 
and girls to secure suitable employment after leaving school? 

9. Have you any suggestion as to what is best to teach in the in- 
dustrial departments of our schools for the deaf? 

10. Between a deaf man and a hearing man, each with equal qualifi- 
cations as workmen, do you think employers would have a prejudice 
against employing the deaf man? 
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A British Educational Periodical—We welcome the 
announcement that the National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf of Great Britain has decided to establish 
this year an educational journal devoted to its interests. 
It is to be edited by Miss Susanna E. Hull and Mr. A. J. 
Story, with Mr. Roe, Mr. Van Praagh, Mr. Jones, Mrs. 
Kinsey, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Story, Miss Hull, and the offi- 
cers of the Asociation ex officio as a Committee of Manage- 
ment. Mr. Roe has guaranteed the first year, and his 
committee the second year, against pecuniary loss. It is 
announced that “‘it is the intention of the management tc 
preserve an attitude of strict impartiality as to the various 
systems of educating the deaf in the pages of the proposed 
journal.”’ 


Publications.—We have received the following publica- 
tions, some of which will be noticed more at length in a 
future number of the Annals: 


Becu, Fritz. Beretning om Dovstummeforeningens Virksomhed. 
[Report of the Deaf-Mute Association.] Copenhagen: 1902. 

JOHNSON, RicHarDO. Outlines (Twelfth Year) for 1902-1903 (Fifty- 
ninth year). Indianapolis: 1902. 

Norpin, F. Das Taubstummenbildungswesen in Schweden. [The 
Education of the Deaf in Sweden.] Breslau: 1902. 

ReenarD, A. Contribution a ITHistoire de l’Enseignement des 
Sourds-Muets. [Contribution to the History of the Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes.] Paris: 1902. 

Sretuinc, H. Die Erziehung der schwachbegabten u. schwach- 
sinnigen Taubstummen und die Teilung nach Fahigkeiten iiber- 
haupt. [The Education of Feebly Endowed Deaf-Mutes and Sepa- 
ration according to Capacity.] Leipzig: 1902. 

We have also received the following Reports of Schools, 
published in 1902: 

Georgia, Groningen (Netherlands), Halifax, Holmestrand (Norway), 
Pennsylvania Home, Sarah Fuller Home, Texas, Venersborg (Sweden), 
Washington Heights, West Australian, Wright Oral. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Wanted, by an experienced artist, a position as Teacher of Draw- 
ing in some School for the Deaf. Collegiate and other references 
furnished. Address, B., 772 East 188th Street, New York City. 
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